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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


EFFECTS OF LOW INCOME ON CHILDREN 


Dimensions of problem: Some effects of low income on 
children and their families were summarized in Social Security 
Bulletin for February, 1961, by Lenore A. Epstein of Social Se- 
curity Administration. It is estimated that in 1959 almost one- 
fifth of families, with nearly one-fourth of Nation's children, 
had low incomes. These are families with incomes below taxable 
limit under Federal income tax laws, i.e., less than $1,325 for 
mother and child and less than $2,675 for married couple with two 
children and $4,000 for family of six. Thus there are about 16 
million children under age 18 in families with incomes below taxa- 
ble limit. 

Medical care: Among children aged 5-14, those in families 
with incomes below $4,000 visited dentist only one-third as often 
as did childen in families with higher incomes. Low-income 
children saw physicians only two-thirds as often as high-income 
children. 

Education: Office of Education found in 1958 that students 
who dropped out of college by end of first term came from families 
with median income $1,000 lower than students who stayed to gradu- 
ate. Family income of all non-—graduates was almost $500 below 
family income of graduates. Students' ability, however, as 
measured by placement tests, bore almost no relationship to family 
income. Of children aged 20-29 in 1960, proportion that had at- 
tended or were attending college was about five times as large 
when family income exceeded $7,500 as when it was less than 
$3,000. 

Working mothers: Among mothers with preschool children 
(under age 6) proportion in labor force in 1959 was more than 
three times as large when husband earned less than $3,000 than 
when his earnings exceeded $10,000. Study made by Bureau of 
Public Assistant of families receiving aid to dependent children 
in late 1958 shows that 1 in 9 of children under age 12 whose 
mothers worked full time were left on their own. Moreover, about 
one-third of relatives taking care of child, when arrangements for 
care were reported, were under age 18. 
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Teenagers helping out: Special survey of unemployment in 
Utica, N. Y., shows that when men aged 45-54 become unemployed, 
number of family members (other than wife) in labor force in- 
creases from 4 out of every 10 to 7 out of 10. 

Moonlighting fathers: Low earnings may cause man with heavy 
responsibilities to "moonlight"—to take second job, which has 
adverse effect on family life and children's relationship to 
father. According to Bureau of Labor Statistics, in December, 
1959, 6.5 per cent of married men held two or more jobs at same 
time. 








FAMILY INCOME RISES 


Increase over previous year: Average money income of fami- 
lies and persons both reached record levels in 1959, according to 
estimates of Bureau of Census. Median income of families was 
$5,400 in 1959, a net gain of $330, or 6 per cent, over 1958. 

For persons, median income was $2,600; this was $130, or 5 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. Most of increase represented 
gain in real purchasing power, since prices rose only slightly be- 
tween 1958 and 1959. 

Twelve-year increase: Rise in family incomes continued 
general upswing in income during most of postwar period. Between 
1947 and 1959, average family money income has risen from $3,000 
to $5,400, or about 80 per cent. A good part of this advance re- 
flected rise in consumer prices, but there was also substantial 
increase in real purchasing power. In terms of constant (1959) 
dollars, average family money income increased from about $4,000 
in 1947 to $5,400 in 1959, a rise that averaged about $120 a year 
over this period. 

Income by major occupation groups: Median income of profes-— 
sional, technical, and kindred workers was $11,892 for self-—em— 
ployed and $7,894 for salaried workers; for farmers and farm 
managers it was $2,611; for managers, officials, and proprietors 
it was $6,395 for self-employed and $8,584 for salaried workers; 
for clerical and kindred workers it was $6,004; for sales workers 
it was $6,751; for craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers it was 
$6,369; for operatives and kindred workers it was $5,418; for 
private household workers it was $1,596; for other service work- 
ers it was $4,632; for farm laborers and foremen it was $2,270; 
for laborers except farm and mine it was $4,399. 

















The Vocational Adjustment Shop 


ELPING physically rehabilitated persons 
bridge the gap between the rehabilita- 
tion facility and gainful employment is an 
increasingly important problem for voca- 
tional agencies. Improvements in physical 
and psychological rehabilitation techniques 
result in a continued flow of disabled appli- 
cants who, though physically capable of 
working, are unable to function on the job. 
Experimentation with varied approaches 
to vocational rehabilitation of “apparent 
unemployables”—intensified counseling, se- 
lective placement, and workshop techniques 
—indicate that a substantial proportion re- 
quire a combined counseling-workshop pro- 
gram as a prerequisite to entering the labor 
market. 

Workshops devoted to preparing disabled 
persons for employment tend to stress either 
the acquisition of skills or the attainment 
of a work personality. Depending upon 
their emphasis, they may be classified 
broadly as occupational training shops 
which train disabled persons in specific 
occupations, or as vocational adjustment 
shops which use work experience to develop 
appropriate work behavior and attitudes. 
In contrast to the occupational training 
shop, which has a long history, the voca- 
tional adjustment shop is a relatively recent 
innovation. The first such shop, the Voca- 
tional Adjustment Center of the Chicago 
Jewish Vocational Service, dates back to 
1951. There are comparatively few articles 
describing the rationale and program of vo- 
cational adjustment shops. This paper ex- 
amines the vocational adjustment shop as a 
vocational rehabilitation technique relating 


WiLtiAM GELLMAN is Executive Director of the 
Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago, Illinois. 

This article was adapted from a paper presented 
at Vocational Rehabilitation and Education Work- 
shop, Veterans Administration, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, 1960. 
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the design and program of the shop to the 
types of clients served. 


The Vocational Adjustment Shop as a 
Situational Technique 


The objective of a vocational adjustment 
shop is to raise the level of employability of 
disabled persons, using work as a therapeu- 
tic tool for modifying work attitudes or be- 
havior. It is a situational technique which, 
in conjunction with vocational counseling, 
uses a 10-week work experience program in 
a simulated work environment to help “ap- 
parently unemployable” handicapped per- 
sons overcome psycho-social barriers pre- 
venting entry into competitive employment. 
The emphasis is upon generalized prepara- 
tion for work rather than skill training. 

The program operates on two levels—as a 
work situation for clients and as a therapeu- 
tic tool for counselors. Clients in a voca- 
tional adjustment shop participate in a true 
work situation. They report and work on 
subcontracts secured from industrial firms. 
Clients work eight hours a day, four and 
one-half days per week, and are paid on an 
hourly basis. Problems not directly con- 
cerned with the work situation are discussed 
with other vocational counselors during 
non-working hours. Clients learn to adhere 
to rules and become acclimated to the me- 
chanics of work. As they adapt to working 
with other persons, they gain confidence in 
their ability to work and see themselves as 
productive. 

On the covert level, foremen-counselors 
participate in a therapeutic process center- 
ing on the use of work as a rehabilitative 
tool. They begin with a picture of the 
client’s vocational pattern and work per- 
sonality derived from case material and an 
intake conference which includes psycholo- 
gists, counselors, caseworkers, and psychia- 
trists. The foremen develop a work plan or 
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program for the client which specifies the 
type of work, the degree of success desired, 
the amount of pressure, the type of satisfac- 
tion, supervisory attitudes, and the quality 
of relationships with co-workers. All ele- 
ments of work can be varied within prede- 
termined limits. Clients can work alone or 
in groups. Supervisory attitudes can be 
benign, matter-of-fact, or stern. Extent of 
activity, type of work, and supervisory pres- 
sures can be modified as necessary to facili- 
tate client growth. As the client continues 
in the shop, the elements of the work pro- 
gram are modified in accordance with client 
needs. 

The essential factors in the design of the 
vocational adjustment shop as a situational 
or life experience technique in vocational 
rehabilitation appear to be: 

1. The vocational adjustment shop which 
simulates a true or realistic work setting 
with respect to wages, hours, conditions of 
work, and employer-employee relationships. 
The external facade, the shop atmosphere, 
the absence of medical therapy, and the de- 
meanor of the foremen induce clients to 
view and react to the shop as they would 
to competitive employment. 

2. Counselors, psychologists, or case- 
workers who function as foremen adhere to 
the role of foremen while on the shop floor. 
The use of professionally trained persons as 
shop foremen adds a qualitative dimension 
to the analysis of work behavior, the formu- 
lation of work programs, and facilitates in- 
tegration of counseling and shop activities. 

3. The vocational adjustment shop is part 
of a total vocational program. The work 
program is developed with the vocational 
counselor and incorporates his hypotheses 
regarding the client as a worker. The shop 
permits the counselor to test these hypoth- 
eses and provides data which can be in- 
tegrated into the counseling process. The 
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counselor sees clients on a weekly basis 
and meets with shop staff every two weeks 
to evaluate client growth and to plan the 
ensuing work program. 

4. The process of vocational development 
serves as a conceptual framework for formu- 
lating individualized work programs for 
shop clients. 

5. Major aspects of the work activity and 
the work environment are modifiable. The 
work program is determined by client needs 
and changed as the client changes. Factors 
which can be individualized are the type of 
work, working conditions, job satisfactions, 
wages, work pressure, the degree of success, 
supervisory attitudes, and relations with 
other clients. Modifiability enables the vo- 
cational adjustment shop to establish con- 
ditions which permit observation of a par- 
ticular client’s work behavior and function- 
ing capacity. Hypotheses regarding factors 
facilitating or inhibiting employability can 
be tested by developing an appropriate 
work model for a given client. 

6. The vocational adjustment shop sets a 
predetermined time limit for the client's 
stay in the shop. (The Vocational Adjust- 
ment Center of the Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice uses a two-week evaluation period and 
an eight-week adjustment period.) A\l- 
though the adjustment period may be 
lengthened for a limited number of clients, 
a fairly rigid termination date is necessary 
if the vocational adjustment shop is to avoid 
the quality and character of a terminal 
sheltered workshop. 


Unemployability and Vocational 
Development 


An employable individual is defined as 
one who differentiates work settings from 
other social situations, is productive in a 
work situation, behaves appropriately in job 
seeking and on-the-job activities, and con- 
forms to accepted characterizations of a 
good worker. The unemployable person 
is one who does not meet these criteria. Un- 
employability in vocational adjustment 
shop client results from (1) failure to learn 
to work during the developmental period, 
or (2) loss of employability because of sepa- 
ration from a work environment, or (3) 
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inability to adjust to work. The various 
forms of unemployability reflect problems of 
vocational development. Shop program- 
ming in turn is based upon the conceptual 
framework presented delow. 

The adult or young adult entering the 
labor market is not automatically employ- 
able because he attains physical maturity. 
Employability is a learned attribute, the 
culmination of a process of socialization 
which begins at birth. The family con- 
stellation provides the behavioral patterns 
and motivational systems which induce the 
child to achieve and become productive. 
School continues the process of learning to 
work through school tasks and homework. 
During the primary school period, the child 
develops the knack of working with his peers 
and adapting to authority. As he becomes 
older, after-school and summer employment 
succeed household chores. When he begins 
his formal work life he is prepared for the 
pressures and tensions of work. He exhibits 
a work personality which facilitates adjust- 
ment on the job. If handicapping condi- 
tions occur, they may result in interpersonal 
or interactional difficulties in a work 
situation. 

In contrast, the disabled child is deprived 
of the complex of family chores and respon- 
sibilities which develop a sense of produc- 
tivity and work satisfaction. The birth of 
a child with an apparent disability induces 
parental attitudes of over-protection or re- 
jection which limit independent activities. 
School brings segregation or isolation. 
Lower standards for the handicapped di- 
minish the achievement drive. Prejudice 
against disabled persons restricts opportuni- 
ties for summer or after-school work. As 
disabled young adults, they lack the knowl- 
edge and experience which underpin a 
work personality. Having learned how not 
to work, they see themselves as unproduc- 
tive and unable to work. 

A somewhat similar process occurs with 
adults disabled by accident, injury, or a 
psychotic episode. Incapacity or institu- 
tionalization separates the disabled person 
from a work routine. In assuming the role 
of a patient, he loses his productive orienta- 
tion. He is immersed in an environment 
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which leads him to expect assistance. Pro- 
longed disablement without a planned work 
program renders him unable to fulfill a 
work role. He does not appear to be a 
“good worker” and is viewed as relatively 
unplaceable in the labor market. 


Vocational Adjustment Shop Programs 


Programming in a vocational adjustment 
shop is based upon the foregoing analysis 
of vocational development or regression in 
disabled persons. It assumes there are three 
categories of vocationally handicapped per- 
sons—the non-productive, the unplaceable, 
and the unadjustable—and that each re- 
quires a different type of program. 

1. The non-productive. This group con- 
sists of persons who are unable to function 
in a work setting. They lack a meaningful 
work history, having never held a job. 
They appear to be unmotivated for work 
and do not perceive themselves as workers. 

The vocational adjustment shop program 
for this group reproduces the normal course 
of vocational development. The process 
begins with exposure to a work milieu 
which facilitates achievement and produc- 
tivity. Simple tasks are used to permit 
attaining productive goals. Success, praise, 
and reassuring supervisory attitudes foster 
motivation. Competition is minimized. 
Supervisory attitudes stress the importance 
of the work role and adapting to job 
demands. Work tasks are selected which 
are meaningful to the client and which en- 
gender a sense of satisfaction. Wages in- 
duce a feeling of independence.’ The client 
works in an atmosphere which maximizes 
his perception of himself as a worker. 

2. The unplaceables. The unplaceables, 
the second category of the vocationally 
handicapped, experience great difficulty in 
finding employment because they do not ap- 
pear to be good workers. Although they 
may be able to work, their appearance and 
demeanor categorize them as marginal ap- 
plicants who have little possibility of secur- 
ing work in any but the tightest labor mar- 
ket. Personnel men reject members of this 
group because their vocational pattern does 
not conform to accepted occupational 
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stereotypes or because they manifest the 
typical long-term unemployment syndrome 
—lack of self-confidence, a feeling of useless- 
ness, and a sense of failure. Rehabilitation 
agencies see them as unsuccessful job 
hunters, clients whose employment histories 
exhibit an occasional job interspersed with 
lengthy periods of unemployment. 

The vocational adjustment shop uses a 
work acculturation program for this group. 
The program is designed to enable the un- 
placeable client to act the role of a “good 
worker,” a person who conforms to accepted 
occupational stereotypes. Supervision em- 
phasizes realistic job expectations, appropri- 
ate demeanor and dress, acceptable atti- 
tudes, and the development of self- 
confidence. Job pressures are increased dur- 
ing the process. Wage increases are 
awarded for increased productivity. The 
degree of success and failure is varied to 
inculcate the ability to handle work prob- 
lems without excessive frustration. Reality 
testing helps to establish limits for work 
behavior. Supervision becomes matter-of- 
fact or rigid as the client gains self- 
confidence and acquires experience. Job 
tempo and work pressure increase until the 
level of competitive industry is attained. 

3. The unadjustables. This group con- 
sists of individuals with inappropriate work 
personalities. Though productive and able 
to secure work, they cannot adjust on the 
job. Seeking interpersonal satisfactions 
which are not normally found at work, they 
feel a sense of frustration in their work life. 
Their work history is one of frequent quits 
or discharges because of difficulties with 
supervisors or co-workers. 

The work adjustment program empha- 
sizes the development of an appropriate 
work personality through group work activi- 
ties, stressing cooperation and collabora- 
tion. Supervisory attitudes foster interac- 
tional patterns which decrease frustration 
with fellow workers. The patterning of 
the work group and choice of tasks encour- 
age working toward common goals. With 
increasing job satisfaction, the client is 
given the opportunity to function as a 
group leader. Supervision helps him to 
perceive and adapt to customary supervisory 
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and work roles. Wage increases and non- 
pecuniary incentives serve to reinforce his 
acceptance of the work role. 


Advantages and Disavantages of a 
Vocational Adjustment Shop 


The advantages of a vocational adjust- 
ment shop appear to be the following: 

1. The resemblance of the vocational ad- 
justment workshop to a real life work situa- 
tion permits better evaluation and predic- 
tion of work behavior and job adjustment 
than is possible with other diagnostic 
techniques. 

2. Placing the client in a work medium 
focused on problems of job adjustment per- 
mits observations and treatment of (a) the 
non-intellectual aspects of work; (b) the 
interaction of personal and social factors at 
work; and (c) questions of functioning 
ability. 

3. The work experience enables both 
counselor and client to visualize and deal 
with aspects of work behavior normally not 
revealed in interviewing or testing situa- 
tions. 

4. The client is able to test himself as a 
worker in a work situation which limits the 
possibilities and consequences of failure. 

The disadvantages of a vocational adjust- 
ment shop appear to be the following: 

1. The vocational adjustment workshop 
may be used improperly as an isolated tech- 
nique without reference to vocational coun- 
seling. This may result in a mechanical 
approach with insufficient attention to the 
psychodynamic aspects of the vocational 
pattern. 

2. The workshop may tend to acquire the 
atmosphere of a terminal workshop unless a 
realistic time limit is set on the length of a 
client’s stay in the workshop. 

3. Interaction among workshop factors 
may make it difficult to determine the effect 
of a given factor upon client behavior and 
attitudes. 

4. In certain instances, the workshop may 
not reproduce work pressures and motiva- 
tion analagous to those of a true work 
situation. Hence, there may be a good deal 
of variance between workshop behavior and 
work behavior in competitive employment. 
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The Effects of Short-Term Group Counseling 
On Prospective Counselors 


GEORGE GAZDA and MERLE OHLSEN 


OST SCHOOL counselors begin their pro- 
fessional life as teachers. From Jer- 
sild’s [5] findings on a group of over one 
thousand teachers, one can conclude that 
many of these teachers were low-affect and 
over-controlled people who wanted to learn 
to live more richly. The fact that 68 out of 
84 in the present study volunteered for 
group counseling tends to support Jersild’s 
statement that teachers were eager to par- 
ticipate in group counseling. 

There are a number of other reasons why 
group counseling should be an effective 
method for treating prospective counselors. 
It provides them with an opportunity: (a) 
to discover that others like themselves have 
problems, that they can be helped by coun- 
seling, and that by solving these problems 
they can live more richly; (b) to extend 
their knowledge of human behavior and to 
apply this knowledge in understanding 
peers; (c) to observe, while obtaining help 
for themselves, how a qualified counselor 
assists various Clients; and (d) to apply their 
knowledge of counseling techniques by 
assuming the co-therapist role in attempting 
to help others. 


Method 


The parent population for the experimen- 
tal group consisted of 68 prospective coun- 
selors enrolled in either a graduate course 
in group guidance techniques or one of 


Grorce Gazpa is Research Assistant Professor of 
Education and MERLE OHLSEN is Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

The research reported in this article was per- 
formed pursuant to a contract with the U. S. Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and is also based on Gazda’s doctoral dis- 
sertation under the sponsorship of Dr. Merle Ohlsen. 
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three sections of a course on principles and 
practices in counseling taught at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois during the summer session 
of 1958. 

Since time was limited to seven weeks of 
an eight-week summer session the chief 
criteria for selection of clients were (1) that 
they had problems with which they wished 
to obtain help, and (2) that they were will- 
ing immediately to begin talking about 
themselves and the problems which worried 
them. 

All but one of the 35 selected subjects 
completed the seven weeks of group coun- 
seling. Of the 34 who completed the coun- 
seling, all but three had taken at least two 
graduate courses in guidance and counsel- 
ing. There were 16 males and 18 females. 
The mean age of the males was 30.0 years 
and the mean age of the females was 33.2 
years. Except for six cases for which their 
class schedules conflicted with the meeting 
time of the counseling group, the members 
of the experimental group were randomly 
placed (by sex) into four groups. These 
groups were composed as follows: E-1 = 4 
males and 4 females; E-2 = 4 males and 6 
females; E-3 = 3 males and 4 females; and 
E-4 = 5 males and 4 females. 

A different counselor was employed for 
each group. From a comparison of written 
descriptions of their counseling procedure 
before and after the counseling and con- 
sidering that three of them were trained by 
the fourth, the degree of similarity among 
them was found to be high; therefore, the 
experimental groups’ data were combined. 

Each of the counseling groups met twice 
a week for one-hour sessions, over a period 
of seven weeks. All sessions for all groups 
were recorded with the subjects’ knowledge. 
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Since those who volunteered for counsel- 
ing were not available for counseling after 
the treatment period, control groups were 
selected from students enrolled in a regular 
term. One of the control groups, C-1 (15 
in number), was selected from a class of 24 
graduate students enrolled in a course on 
the principles and practices in counseling 
during the spring semester of 1959. This 
group was similar to the experimental 
groups in age, sex composition, teaching 
experience, and training in guidance 
and/or counseling, but these control group 
members did not request counseling when 
it was offered. A second control group, C-2, 
consisted of four males and three females 
who volunteered for counseling, but in 
other respects was similar to C-l. After 
they volunteered for counseling, they were 
required to wait for a seven-week period 
during which they served as a control group. 

When compared with themselves, only 
changes in the clients were examined for 
the pre- to post-testing period and for a six- 
month follow-up period. Changes in the 
experimental subjects—when compared with 
the control subjects (C-1 and C-2)—were de- 
termined for the pre- to post-testing period 
only. 

Change in the subjects’ mental health was 
based on (a) acceptance of self and of others 
in response to the Picture Story Test! [2]; 
(b) social conflict and stability of the self- 
concept determined by responses on a modi- 
fied version of John J. Brownfain’s Self- 
Rating Inventory [3]; (c) movement toward 
a “Model of Adjustment” measured by Ohl- 
sen’s and Broedel’s modified Behavior Rat- 
ing Scale [2]; and (d) the change in mani- 
fest needs measured by Edwards’ Personal 
Preference Schedule. 

The investigators tested a number of dif- 
ferent relationships in this study.’ First, 
they tested the mean difference (t-test for 
two independent samples) between the com- 
bined experimental groups (E) and each of 


* There were two follow-up testing periods: one 
six months after termination of counseling (100 
per cent returns) and one 14 months after termina- 
tion of counseling (80 per cent returns). Since all 
data obtained on the six-month follow-up were 
secured by mail no Picture Story Test data were 
obtained for this period. 
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the two control groups (C-1 and C-2) for 
the pre-post periods. (Since it was not pos- 
sible to obtain follow-up data on the control 
groups, no follow-up comparisons between 
the experimental groups and control groups 
were made.) Second, the combined experi- 
mental groups were compared with them- 
selves (t-test for correlated variables) over 
the pre-post period. Third, E was com- 
pared with itself over the pre-six month 
follow-up period. Fourth, each of the ex- 
perimental groups (E-1, E-2, E-3, E-4) was 
compared with itself over the pre-post 
period. Fifth, each of the experimental 
groups was compared with itself over the 
pre-six-month follow-up period. After the 
data had been analyzed in the preceding 
five phases a second follow-up (after 14 
months) was attempted with the experimen- 
tal subjects; 27 questionnaires were re- 
turned, and 14 of the 34 experimental sub- 
jects returned to the campus where they 
were interviewed and administered the Pic- 
ture Story Test. (A limited budget required 
that the investigators limit travel funds to 
subjects living within a radius of 200 miles 
of the campus. Fourteen of the 17 members 
contacted returned to the campus for follow- 
up testing.) 

The t-test for the mean difference be- 
tween both correlated and uncorrelated 
variables was appropriately applied 
throughout. It was felt that for an explora- 
tory study of this nature an alpha of 0.05 
was stringent enough. 


Results 


Acceptance of Self and Others. The scor- 
ing procedure devised by Ohlsen and 
Schultz [6] was used to evaluate subjects’ 
attitudes of acceptance of self and of others 


‘.as reflected in the protocols of the Picture 


Story Test both before and after the experi- 
mental period and for 14 experimental sub- 
jects re-tested 14 months after counseling. 
The following five pictures were included 
in this test: Card II of Murray’s TAT; 
Card I of the Michigan Picture Test; and 
Cards I, IV, and V of Alexander's and 
Cronbach's adaptation of the TAT. 

The data did not support the directional 
hypothesis that there would be a statistically 
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significant gain in acceptance of self, of 
others, and of self and others combined over 
the pre-post period. However, prior to 
analyzing the data, the counselors concluded 
that the treatment was too short and that 
several of their clients were just beginning 
to cope with their problems when counsel- 
ing terminated. This idea also is supported 
by other instruments used in this study 
which detected a trend toward improvement 
over the pre- to six-month follow-up period 
and a pre- to 14-month follow-up. In fact, 
the mean gain in acceptance of self over 
the pre-14-month follow-up period was sta- 
tistically significant at the 0.05 level. How- 
ever, neither the mean change between 
acceptance of others nor the acceptance of 
self and others combined was statistically 
significant. 

Stability of the Self-Concept. When tested 
by a modified version of Brownfain’s Self 
Rating Inventory prospective counselors 
failed to make statistically significant gains 
over the pre-post period. In fact, they had 
(though not statistically significant) lower 
mean scores at the close of counseling than 
they had at the beginning. The six-month 
follow-up data revealed that the mean dif- 
ference scores for the Stability of the Self- 
Concept variable increased over the pre-test; 
for E-3 the change was statistically 
significant. 

Social Conflict. Social Conflict, as meas- 
ured by a modified version of Brownfain’s 
Self Rating Inventory, failed to change sig- 
nificantly over the pre-post testing period 
for the experimental subjects. The mean 
difference score on the pre- to six-month 
follow-up testing, however, had increased in 
the predicted, or healthy, direction, but not 
enough to be statistically significant. 

Movement Toward a Model of Adjust- 
ment. The “Movement Score” was obtained 
by taking the difference between the sub- 
jects’ self-rating and a rating called the 
“Model.” The difference between the pre- 
test and the Model was compared with the 
post-test and the Model. The Model was 
the crude mode of the ratings made by 23 
clinical and/or counseling psychologists 
who indicated where, along a seven-point 
scale, an “ideally adjusted” person would 
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fall with respect to each item on the Be- 
havior Rating Scale. Each of the 32 items 
on the Behavior Rating Scale was a descrip- 
tion of human behavior. 

At post-testing the experimental subjects 
appeared less healthy than at pre-testing. 
The difference, however, was not statisti- 
cally significant. The six-month follow-up 
scores were in the predicted (healthy) direc- 
tion but were not statistically significant. 

Manifest Needs: Exhibition, Autonomy, 
Dominance, Heterosexuality, and Aggres- 
sion. Studies employing the Edwards Per- 
sonal Preference Schedule by Jackson and 
Guba [4] and Bosdell [/] revealed that teach- 
ers, as a group, were low in the variables 
Exhibition and Heterosexuality. Bosdell 
also found that elementary teachers were 
low in the variables Autonomy, Dominance, 
and Aggression. From Jersild [5] the inves- 
tigators further concluded that teachers, and 
thus these prospective counselors, were low 
in affect and over-controlled. Therefore, 
they concluded that as these prospective 
counselors began to accept then.selves they 
would reduce their control and increase 
their scores on most, if not all, of the above 
variables. 

When ¢ ratios were computed only ran- 
dom significant changes were detected. The 
t ratio was statistically significant in the pre- 
dicted direction for the Autonomy variable 
between the combined experimental groups 
(E) and C-2 over the pre-post period. 
When the ¢ ratio for E alone was compared 
for the pre-post testing period, a statistically 
significant increase in the Autonomy vari- 
able also was obtained. , 

When compared with themselves (¢ ratio 
for correlated variables) over the pre-post 
period, E-2 and E-3 exhibited statistically 
significant increases in the need for hetero- 
sexuality over the pre-post period. Over the 
pre-six-month follow-up period, the only 
group to make statistically significant 
change was E-4; it showed a significant in- 
crease in the variables Exhibition and Au- 
tonomy. 

Manifest Needs: Deference, Order, Af- 
filiation, and Endurance. Jackson and 
Guba [4] and Bosdell [/] reported that 
teachers as a group scored higher than the 
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norm group in the Deference, Order, and 
Endurance variables. Bosdell [/] also 
found that her sample of elementary teach- 
ers scored higher than the norm group in 
the Affiliation variable. The investigators 
hypothesized that teachers, as a group, 
should score higher in these variables be- 
cause of their need to conform. Consider- 
ing their high scores for these variables as a 
sign of over-conforming, the investigators 
further hypothesized that short-term group 
counseling should help these individuals re- 
duce their need to conform. The ¢ ratios 
obtained did not support the hypothesis. 

Manifest Needs: Achievement, Intracep- 
tion, Succorance, Abasement, Nurturance, 
and Change. Jackson and Guba [4] and 
Bosdell [/] reported that teachers scored 
neither high nor low in the variables 
Achievement, Intraception, Succorance, 
Abasement, Nurturance, and Change. Hav- 
ing no precedent on which to predict change 
in a particular direction, the investigators 
hypothesized that there would be no sig- 
nificant changes in the scores for these 
scales. Intuitively, however, they concluded 
that the need for abasement, for improved 
adjustment, should decrease if not over the 
pre-post period at least over the pre-six- 
month follow-up period. 

The statistically significant changes that 
were obtained were as follows: (1) the com- 
bined experimental group (E) decreased 
more significantly over the pre-post period 
in Abasement than did C-2; thus in this 
instance the hypothesis of no change was re- 
jected; (2) when the E Group was com- 
pared with itself for both the pre-post and 
pre-six-month follow-up periods, it de- 
creased enough in the Abasement variable 
to reject a hypothesis of no change; (3) the 
E’s increase in the Achievement variable 
over the pre-six-month follow-up period 
was large enough to reject a hypothesis of 
no change; (4) the E’s decrease in the Suc- 
corance variable over the pre-six-month fol- 
low-up was great enough to reject a hy- 
pothesis of no change; and (5) when the ex- 
perimental groups were analyzed separately, 
a random picture of statistically significant 
changes occurred. Over the pre-post period, 
E-] decreased significantly in the need for 
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intraception and E-2 decreased significantly 
in the need for Nurturance and Change. 
For the pre-follow-up period, E-4 decreased 
significantly in the need for Nurturance. 


Fourteen-Month Follow-up 


Those 14 who were able to return to the 
campus were interviewed concerning their 
summer counseling experiences. Those 
who lived too far away to be invited back to 
the campus were asked to answer the same 
questions on a questionnaire. Thirteen ad- 
ditional persons completed this question- 
naire. Their answers clearly indicated that 
improvements in their general mental 
health continued beyond the six-month fol- 
low-up period. Each was asked to state in 
his own words how group counseling had 
helped him. Ten of the 27 said that it had 
helped them to better understand and to ac- 
cept themselves. Seven reported that it 
helped to make them more aware of their 
unresolved conflicts and the ways in which 
these conflicts interfered with their relation- 
ships with others. Six reported that they 
felt more at ease in public and found it 
easier to meet others. Seven felt that they 
had learned to better accept and to cooper- 
ate with others. Two reported that counsel- 
ing had not changed their behavior. 

When asked whether group counseling 
had hurt them in any way, only three re- 
ported that it had. All three reported that 
in counseling some problems had been un- 
covered which they did not have adequate 
time and assistance to resolve. Two of these 
continued to work on these problems by 
themselves; the third sought the aid of a 
counselor on an individual basis. 

When asked what they had done to im- 
prove their adjustment following the ter- 
mination of counseling, only two reported 
nothing; four had sought individual coun- 
seling; three had taken additional course 
work; nine had sought help for themselves 
by reading; and the remainder had made 
various other efforts to improve their ad- 
justment. 

Nineteen of the 27 felt that the one-hour 
sessions twice a week for seven weeks were 
too short a period to best help them solve 
their problems; only one felt the counseling 
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period was too long; and seven felt it was 
about right. All of the counselors, how- 
ever, felt that the counseling period was too 
short. Even so, there were indications that 
many of these clients were able to continue 
to help themselves following the termina- 
tion of counseling. If perhaps a longer 
period of treatment had been available to 
the clients, the trends toward improved ad- 
justment obtained from the follow-up data 
would have reached statistical significance. 


Discussion 


Except for the changes in manifest needs, 
a strict statistical interpretation of the hy- 
pothesis tested in this study, for the most 
part, would indicate that short-term group 
counseling is ineffective in improving the 
mental health of essentially normal individ- 
uals. Significant changes in manifest needs 
were almost all in the predicted direction 
(and every one in a healthy direction): (1) 
increase in Autonomy for E; (2) increase in 
Heterosexuality for E-2 and E-3; (3) increase 
in Exhibition for E-4; (4) decrease in Abase- 
ment for E; (5) increase in Achievement for 
E; (6) decrease in Succorance for E; (8) de- 
crease in Nurturance for E-2 and E-4. 

If, on the other hand, the general trend 
in the changes detected is considered in con- 
junction with the clients’ impressions of 
what happened to them, a more heartening 
conclusion seems warranted. According to 
data obtained from the four instruments 
used in this study the clients appeared less 
well adjusted at the close of counseling than 
they were at the beginning. After a six- 
month follow-up, however, they appeared 
better adjusted than they were prior to 


counseling. Finally, Picture Story Test data 
obtained from 14 clients, interview data ob- 
tained from the same 14 clients, and ques- 
tionnaire responses obtained from 13 addi- 
tional clients in the 14-month follow-up 
suggested that gains in adjustment had con- 
tinued beyond the six-month follow-up 
period. 

Finally, there is the sobering thought that 
the instruments used in this study, or in 
similar research for that matter, may not be 
capable of detecting the changes in adjust- 
ment that essentially normal persons make 
during counseling. A majority of the clients 
reported that they were happier individuals 
and better able to relate to others as a result 
of the experience, and a couple began to re- 
evaluate whether they should become coun- 
selors. Perhaps this is evidence enough of 
the value of group counseling. 
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SEMINAR FOR COLLEGE RECRUITERS TO BE HELD IN NEW YORK CITY 


A seminar on Recruiting College Graduates will meet June 12-14, and 
a seminar on How to Interview will meet June 14-16, both at the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel in New York City. Sponsored by the Institute of 
Occupational Research, the seminars will be under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Robert Hoppock of New York University. Further information 
may be obtained from the Institute at 104 Webster Avenue, Manhasset, 


New York. 
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STRUCTURE: 


An Essential Framework for Research 


MARGARET B. FISHER and ROBERT M. ROTH 


oo two or three are gathered 
together, guidance and _ personnel 
workers are almost certain to voice the need 
for more research. Yet the volume of re- 
search reported in the journals is respect- 
able. The need expressed may arise out of 
the feeling that research in the field should 
have more meaning. Sometimes this feeling 
is expressed as a desire for research that is 
“less theoretical” and “has more practical 
applications.” 

But significance in research is not neces- 
sarily a function of its practical applications 
as distinct from its theoretical implications. 
It is rather a function of the extent to which 
both theoretical and practical implications 
can be derived from the research. These 
qualities are related to the structure of the 
method of research rather than to its subject 
matter. The most highly theoretical ma- 
terial as well as the most concrete and prac- 
tical can be significantly interpreted, pro- 
vided the needed structure is given. 


Current Research Typified 


The sense of inadequacy, therefore, may 
be based in some genuine shortcomings of 
research methods currently used in the field 
or of the form in which research is reported. 
In recent literature on achievement, for ex- 
ample, three characteristics seem to typify 
the structure of much current research. 

1. Single factors are investigated. In 10 
recent studies of achievement reported in 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal, eight 
dealt with single factors, for example: fra- 
ternity membership [/]; Rorschach meas- 
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ures [3]; underachievement [8]; social ac- 
ceptance [2]; employment [9]; mental ma- 
turity and intelligence measures [/2]; role 
of parents [11]; and race [5]. Factors such 
as these represent complex variables, to be 
sure; it is possible to investigate their effects 
independent of other factors. 

2. Single instruments are used. It is, of 
course, necessary to validate instruments 
and the logical and statistical methods used 
in studying specific factors. Of the 10 
studies reviewed, five essentially employed 
single instruments. Five applied multiple 
measures to the study of a single factor; the 
results were then correlated. 

3. Single dimensions are measured. Of 
the studies of achievement selected, all 10 
employed a single dimension in measure- 
ment. Factors were investigated in depth 
in five cases, in extent in five; no longi- 
tudinal studies appeared in this group of 
reports, although predictive conclusions 
were drawn in some instances; there were 
no multi-dimensional studies. 

Of 90 studies on achievement reported in 
Psychological Abstracts between 1954 and 
1959, 67 were based on specific analyses of 
these three types, and 23 dealt with multiple 
factors. The predominant characteristic 
found seemed to be high focus on a single 
specific nexus between achievement and a 
factor or factors conceived to affect it. Even 
among the 23 multiple-factor studies, several 
could be construed as being essentially 
focused on a single point of effective in- 
fluence. The difference between single- and 
multiple-factor studies appeared to lie in 
the employment of complex concepts (per- 
sonality or culture, for example) in multi- 
ple-factor studies, whereas single-factor 
studies tended to employ simpler, more 
narrowly defined concepts (specific apti- 
tudes or interests, for example). Both types, 
however, were predominantly designed to 
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define a single point of contact between 
factor and behavior. 


Achievement as a Form of Behavior 


At least five important elements in the 
general concept of achievement were not 
covered in the majority of the reports 
studied. If achievement is understood as 
a form of human behavior, then some of 
these characteristics of human behavior 
should somehow be taken into account in 
the research design. Among these impor- 
tant characteristics of the generally accepted 
view of human behavior are the following: 

1. Factors affecting behavior can be meas- 
ured independently, but function interde- 
pendently. Unless both independent and 
interdependent functions are taken into ac- 
count in research, the knowledge gained is 
limited to a single function of a single 
factor. If correlations between different 
factors are found, it can be assumed that 
they function interdependently. But the 
nature of their interdependence may or may 
not be fully described by the pattern of cor- 
relation between independently measured 
factors. Measurement of the effect of inter- 
dependent functioning itself is needed for 
adequate knowledge of the nature of inter- 
dependence. Assumptions based on corre- 
lations remain assumptions, until they are 
followed up with direct evidence of be- 
havior requiring interdependent function- 
ing of multiple factors. For example, stand- 
ardized tests of adult intelligence are de- 
signed to yield such measures of both inde- 
pendent and interdependent functioning 
[6]. 

2. Factors affecting behavior, functioning 
interdependently, are generally viewed as 
complexes of behavior patterns, or constella- 
tions of traits, rather than single elements. 
Treatment of such configurations as a single 
element is, of course, both necessary and 
desirable in research. But it is also neces- 
sary and desirable to bear in mind that there 
may be more than a single nexus between 
such a constellation of factors and behavior 
related to it. If even one such relationship 
be found, that is all to the good. But be- 
yond that point, an investigator can and 
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should seek some indication of other pos 
sible points of relationship and influence 
on behavior for the constellation studied. 
Hypothetical formulations would be es. 
pecially useful as guides to other observers, 

3. Behavior is over-determined. The re 
sults, especially of single-element analysis, 
can never be regarded deterministically. 
Multiple causation of behavior is generally 
postulated and must be kept in mind in re- 
search design and interpretation. Intelli- 
gence, as measured by standardized tests, for 
example, is regarded as a function of single 
factors and their interdependent functions, 
both specifically analyzed. Allowance is 
made, in standard error estimates, for re- 
lated but uncalculated elements in intel- 
lectual functioning demonstrated under test 
conditions. The study of achievement, as- 
sumed to be the result of complex interde- 
pendent functioning, must be regarded as 
over-determined, and over-determination 
should be accounted for in research design 
and interpretation. 

4. Behavior is the effect of develop- 
mental sequences, as well as of immediate 
responses. Studies in extenso, yielding dis- 
tributional results, must at least assume that 
related factors exist in depth and duration, 
if they are to be adequately interpreted [8]. 

5. Behavior is free as well as determined. 
Unique factors appear as the result of de- 
velopmental trends as well as independent 
of any recognizable factors in the immediate 
situation. The concept of standard error 
also allows for such unique appearances. 
Predictive procedures have to be understood 
as providing for unpredictable events— 
changes of trend, unaccustomed responses, 
and the like. The range of possibility is 
greater than the range of prediction. The 
latter is most useful when it points to the 
former. 

All of these elements are pointed out by 
current research. But pointing is not 
enough; these elements deserve to be in- 
cluded in the design and interpretation of 
research. At present, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to suspect that there may be a 
cleavage between the conceptual structure 
employed in understanding behavior (if the 
study of achievement is a suitable example), 
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on the one hand, and the structure of re- 
search, on the other. Research appears for 
the most part to tend to employ a determi- 
nistic frame of reference for behavior; point- 
to-point referents and correlations are 
sought. Both theoretical and practical con- 
cepts of behavior, however, are global in 
character. Over-determination is assumed, 
as well as multiple referents and correla- 
tions, interdependencies and constellations, 
contrasting with single-element findings 
from research. The anticipated fit between 
the single-element research findings and the 
multiple-factor concepts is not always pro- 
vided in the research design. Perhaps this 
cleavage between expectations and results 
accounts for some of the uneasiness felt in 
trying to employ the findings of research. 
The feeling of inadequacy may be due to the 
effort required in interpreting and applying 
research in order to make single-element 
studies yield meaning in a multiple-factor 
conceptual framework. 


Need For Conceptual Structure 


In order to attempt to bridge such a gap 
between research and application, study and 
understanding, the abandonment of single- 
element analysis in favor of multiple-factor 
study of global elements is not necessarily 
required. Highly specific, narrowly limited 
research can yield valuable findings; how- 
ever, its value may be increased if the re- 
sults are related to an adequate conceptual 
structure. This structure, however, has to 
be part of the program of research; it cannot 
be tacked on afterwards, any more than 
“architecture” can be put on to a house 
after it is built. The architectonics of re- 
search is applicable to minor renovations 
and improvements as well as new construc- 
tion. 

At this point, it might therefore be ad- 
visable for personnel-guidance workers to 
shift their concern about research from ques- 
tions of quantitative output to problems of 
structure. Certain structural elements can 
be effectively used in research only if there 
is substantial consensus among workers in 
the field about their nature and meaning. 
For example, assumptions generally agreed 
upon can be checked empirically only if 
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there is a certain degree of clarity and speci- 
ficity in their formulation; and these re- 
finements must be part of the consensus 
about the assumptions themselves. Arriv- 
ing at some consensus about the assump- 
tions on which the study of achievement is 
based might improve the value of current 
research. 

Four fundamentals of an adequate struc- 
ture are proposed, as a basis for discussion 
leading to a possible consensus, with ex- 
amples of their application to the study of 
achievement. 

1. Postulates. The assumptions needed 
for research in achievement should be ex- 
pressed as postulates covering at least the 
following factors: the nature of the self; 
the developmental process of learning; and 
the nature of academic institutions and 
processes. The process of examining as- 
sumptions and putting them into the form 
of postulates guards against the uninten- 
tional use of unexamined assumptions or 
preconceptions. 

2. Interdependent functions. The postu- 
lated interdependent relationships among 
concepts of the self, the learning process, 
and the academic enterprise should also be 
clarified. 

3. Hypothetical system. Multiple hy- 
potheses, with stated interrelationships, 
should be devised; and single-factor hy- 
potheses should be clearly related to this 
multiple system, if research is to be limited 
to a single element. For example, in re- 
search on achievement, intellectual factors 
to be tested could be related to hypotheses 
and/or postulates about the academic proc- 
ess. 

4. Criteria of adequacy. Results of 
achievement studies, for example, should be 
significant for both independent factors and 
interdependent functions, related both to 
hypotheses and postulates, significant for 
both institutional practices and self-under- 
standing. Criteria employed should cover 
both accuracy of single-element analysis 
and adequacy of relationships to the postu- 
lational and hypothetical structure. 

These elements are readily recognizable 
as part of the classic concept of scientific 
method. Perhaps one reason for the sense 
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of inadequacy of some research is the tend- 
ency to take short cuts in designing research, 
to compress inductive and deductive 
processes, or to use one instead of both. 
One guidance worker who has produced a 
considerable volume of research discovered 
that he had been deriving hypotheses from 
his data. There is nothing wrong with this 
procedure, the inductive approach to hy- 
pothesizing; but the deductive procedure, 
deriving hypotheses from postulates, and 
comparing the hypotheses inductively estab- 
lished with those deductively derived, in 
order to establish similarities and differences 
between them, is omitted. He found that 
he was running the risk of employing unex- 
amined assumptions, not clearly related to 
his hypotheses, in evaluating his results. He 
was neglecting to develop postulates as part 
of his conceptual framework. 

Hypotheses carry two-way traffic between 
postulates and data. They consequently 
must be formulated in relation to both. 
“If the hypothesis suggested by these data 
be true, then postulate X is supported,” 
illustrates the form of an adequate proposi- 
tion relating the hypothesis to the concep- 
tual framework of research. Without this 
relation being made clear, the findings of 
research are not so readily applicable as 
they might be. Sound postulates must be 
formulated, and also the conditions neces- 
sary for their application must be deter- 
mined. A postulate can be valid or ade- 
quate and still be applicable to certain as- 
pects of behavior and not to others. Re- 
search is not useful in making such distinc- 
tions unless the relations of hypothetical to 
postulational structure are defined in the 
research design, through the deductive for- 
mulation of hypotheses from postulates, as 
well as the inductive formulation of hy- 
potheses from data. 

For example, in the study of achievement, 
it may be postulated that the direction of 
achievement is upward. Achievement may 
be defined as an upward trend in movement, 
progress through levels of steadily increasing 
complexity and value, or mastery of develop- 
mentally related tasks. In any case, achieve- 
ment is assumed to be upward movement. 
Hypotheses about factors in under-achieve- 
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ment [8] could be related to this postulate. 
Null hypotheses may point to indeterminate 
direction, or to factors determining the re- 
versal of the trend in particular instances. 
If results indicate indeterminate trends and 
directions, the whole set of postulates form- 
ing the concept of achievement may have to 
be re-examined. If factors reversing the 
trend are found, the findings may make it 
possible to distinguish between conditions 
in which the postulate of upward movement 
is applicable and those in which it is inap- 
plicable. 

Such an approach to research design 
would be truly multivariate. It would 
make possible the analysis, not only of vari- 
able elements in experience, but also of 
necessary variations in conceptual structure 
—in hypothetical systems, in systems of pos- 
tulates, in criteria of adequacy, as well as in 
extent, depth, and duration of observed 
behavior. 


Achievement Study Illustrated 


Applying such a structured multivariate 
system to the study of achievement might 
make it possible to begin to devise a gen- 
eral theory of achievement. Leaving out 
the whole area of learning theory, it might 
make possible the development of the fol- 
lowing elements needed: 

1. Determination of constants in the self- 
system and the institutional (academic) 
system. (“Constants’’ might be regarded as 
including continuities, uniformities, and de- 
velopmental congruities as well as invari- 
able elements.) 

2. Determination of variables in the self- 
system 

a. Standards of achievement 
b. Aptitude 
Performance 
. Emotions 
Developmental sequences 
Social class factors 

3. Determination of variables in the aca- 
demic system 
. Standards of achievement 
. Institutional resources 
. Physical environment 
. Teacher-student relations 
. Cultural patterns 
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4. Checking postulates and the concep- 
tual system they represent against empirical 
evidence. 

5. Validation of a general theory of 
achievement. 

This does not mean that further research 
cannot be undertaken without a general 
theory within which to operate. On the 
contrary, theoretical structures can be built 
only by means of painstaking research. But 
each piece of research, whether it deals with 
single or multiple factors, must be related 
to general theoretical structure, and con- 
tribute to its completion, renovation, and 
alteration. The conceptual context of each 
research design needs to be made clear in 
relation to the particular hypotheses investi- 
gated. The gain lies in the additional 
significance of the results of research. They 
have meaning in themselves; the dimension 
of meaning-in-relation can be added. Such 
gains cannot be achieved just by increasing 
the length of bibliographies. Of greater im- 
portance is the working out of postulates 
and hypotheses, and the relation of hy- 
potheses to postulates and criteria of ade- 
quacy, in the research design. 

Another major gain may be in economy. 
Studies of very limited scope may gain in 
significance by being related to a broader 
system of postulates and hypotheses. The 
relationship may make it worthwhile to 
undertake the kind of research that most 
guidance and personnel workers can under- 
take: the analysis of single factors affecting 
students at particular institutions. If the 
logical structure is adequate, it may be pos- 
sible to get more meaning out of a very nar- 
rowly limited study. We may be able to 
check the applicability of certain postulates, 
as well as to validate predictive measures 
and define trends. Thus we can contribute 
to knowledge of more general value, but 
only if we fit our patterns of research to a 
more comprehensive structure of multivari- 
ate analysis. 

Another gain in economy comes from the 
elimination of dead-end studies from 
broader research designs. Where a staff 
is engaged in continuous research, a struc- 
tured multivariate design makes it possible 
to eliminate steps most likely to prove null. 
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For example, at Hampton Institute, a long- 
term study of achievement has been de- 
signed, involving six major postulates, four 
hypotheses, and nine empirical studies. 
The design has been set in such a way that 
results in any given step indicate the next 
step in sequence. Null results point to one 
step, positive results to another. The first 
step involved the examination of bimodali- 
ties in available data relating to achieve- 
ment, and it was hypothesized that these 
bimodalities were sex-related. Distinct dif- 
ferences between men and women were 
found. This result eliminated the necessity 
of testing other hypotheses about factors re- 
lated to differences in achievement, such as 
good and poor preparation, or over- and un- 
der-achievement. Two steps were thus 
eliminated, and the program moved on to 
the investigation of possible sex-related dif- 
ferences between factual and conceptual 
elements in subjects mastered. Results were 
null. The next indicated step therefore was 
the study of “life space” factors that might 
affect men and women students in different 
ways—access to college resources, use of com- 
munity resources, relations to faculty, stu- 
dent activity participation and interest, and 
the like. 

This does not mean that subject-matter 
elements are not regarded as worth investi- 
gating, but that in this particular design, 
the decision could be made in advance to 
follow the lead of the first significant results, 
explore their implications in depth, dura- 
tion, and extent, and still draw some use- 
ful conclusions about related elements of 
the design. This self-selecting feature 
makes a large-scale program feasible for a 
small staff functioning without research 
funds and yields maximum return for lim- 
ited investment. As few as four or as many 
as nine steps could be carried out; still all 
the hypotheses and postulates could be re- 
lated to the procedure. 

With a structured multivariate design, it 
may be possible for guidance and personnel 
workers to do more research, without hold- 
ing back because of limitations of scope and 
resources. It may make it possible to derive 
more meaning, in both theoretical and 
practical terms, from research already com- 
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pleted. And it certainly may make for 
greater economy of effort and expense in 
obtaining significant results. 

Such a structure is at least implicit, if not 
actively in use, in various colleges and uni- 
versities. It is a basic principle of the Co- 
operative Research Program of the U. S. 
Office of Education. It can be further ap- 
plied in the field, by colleges, departments 
and staffs, or by professional organizations. 
And it may be most useful of all to indi- 
vidual workers in using research to further 
their professional development. However, 
it will ultimately have to be developed 
through discussion in professional groups 
directed toward the formulation by consen- 
sus of clearly defined postulates and criteria 
of adequacy. Perhaps discussion of the 
need for more research could for the time 
being yield to the discussion of our basic 
assumptions and concepts as a framework 
for the formulation of research design and 
the interpretation of results. 
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THE GERONTOLOGIST—NEW QUARTERLY TO DEAL WITH AGING 


The Gerontologist is the title of a new quarterly journal designed to deal 
comprehensively with the field of aging. Published by the Gerontological 


Society, Inc., the first issue appeared in March, 1961. 


The publishers 


intend to present papers by outstanding authorities on the medical- 
biological and social science aspects of gerontology and have recruited an 
editorial board from three continents. 
The Gerontologist will feature theoretical articles, review papers, histori- 
cal contributions, and accounts of current projects on aging. 

Subscription information may be obtained from the Gerontological 
Society, Inc., 660 S. Kingshighway Boulevard, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 
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School Guidance: 


A Four-Dimensional Model = _— 


ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


1= Is a crucial time in the history of the 
guidance movement. Perhaps there has 
never been a more critical period than the 
one we are now in. Not even the challenges 
of the great depression, nor those during 
World War II and its aftermath, approach 
in educational or social significance those 
we now confront. The main reason for this 
is that guidance, as a universal process in 
American education, is in the spotlight— 
and on the spot—to a far greater extent than 
it has ever been before. In fact, it is per- 
haps not too much to say that it is every- 
where “‘on trial.” 

At a time when the social consequences 
of guidance are being stressed to an un- 
precedented extent, several strategies of 
guidance practice are competing for the 
privilege of becoming the dominant or pre- 
vailing practice of guidance in American 
education. How are we to judge these 
various strategies? 

In attempting to assess current (and per- 
haps even future) strategies of guidance in 
schools, we may consider four common di- 
mensions that characterize differing strate- 
gies. Between the two extremes of each 
dimension, one may take a professional 
position as to philosophy and practice, and 
when this is designated on each dimension, 
a “profile” may be traced depicting an over- 
all set of beliefs and practices that we may 
call a strategy. There are, of course, addi- 


Rosert H. MATHEWSON is Professor of Education, 
Division of Teacher Education, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City. 

This article is adapted from an address given at 
the Fourth Invitational “Guidance Frontiers” Con- 
ference held at the Ohio Union, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, March 12, 1960. 

* There will, of course, be many “strategies” of 
guidance in other social and cultural institutional 
media than schools. 
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tional dimensions than the ones described 
below but these four are of central signifi- 
cance and constitute a kind of pattern that 
may be perceived as a “four-dimensional 
world of guidance.” 

These dimensions will now be described, 
positions at the extremes of each will be 
identified, and an attempt will be made to 
assess two or three current strategies of 
guidance in terms of the designated dimen- 
sions. 


Four Dimensions in Guidance Practice 


Classroom-centered—Specialized. At one 
end of the axis, the guidance process is con- 
ceived as being centered almost wholly in 
the classroom, with only occasional need for 
calling in a specialist. At the other end, the 
guidance process is conceived as being con- 
ducted by trained professional specialists 
dealing with needs and problems of psycho- 
logical adjustment or educational-voca- 
tional choice with only supplementary con- 
tributory help from teachers. 

Self-Integrative—Prescriptive. At one 
pole of this dimension it is assumed that 
personal percepts and constructs about cur- 
rent adjustments and future prospects of 
the individual can be formed and these can 
be integrated into an effective self-definition 
and self-identity by the individual himself 
over a period of time with little or no out- 
side help. At the other extreme, reliance 
may be placed entirely, or almost so, on 
rather prescriptive or highly recommenda- 
tory forms of guidance at decision-points, 
problem-points, or crisis-points in the career 
of the individual. In the one instance, 
maximal capacity for self-appraisal, self-in- 
tegration, and consequent choice is assumed 
and at the other, minimal. 

Personal—Social. At the personal end of 
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this dimension, concern will be felt for the 
satisfaction of unique individual needs and 
purposes through provision of special means 
for individual expression and experience, 
for understanding the individual in his 
unique terms, for evaluating and interpret- 
ing a unique personal pattern, and for aid- 
ing each individual to relate his character- 
istics knowingly to appropriate opportuni- 
ties and social demands. At the social pole, 
concern may be almost exclusively for social 
and institutional needs, demands and con- 
sequences. Also, the consideration of 
whether short-term or long-term needs are 
paramount may be involved at either end. 
In the one instance, it may be a short-term 
question of meeting currently troublesome 
problems of personal maladjustment as 
against the long-term development of in- 
dividual potentiality to meet recurrent 
problems self-reliantly. At the other end, 
short-term economic needs may be given 
more weight than long-term socio-cultural 
outcomes. 

Subjective—Objective. At the subjective 
extreme, attention is directed toward psy- 
chological events inside the pupil having to 
do with self-defining and self-conceptualiz- 
ing processes while at the other extreme, 
little or no real attention may be given to 
subjective processes. Guidance practice 
may be directed rather toward the evalua- 
tion and interpretation of objective data of 
all kinds extracted from the results of tests, 
ratings, achievement assessments, etc. In 
the one case, faith will reside in a continu- 
ous and systematic conscious learning proc- 
ess looking toward greater self-understand- 
ing and control, and, conversely, chief de- 
pendence will be placed in the ability of the 
professional specialist to interpret data from 
samplings of rated or tested performance 
and to base predictive recommendations 
upon such interpretation. 

It will be obvious that all of these dimen- 
sions are interrelated, also, that there are 
gradations between the extremes. 

We may now be in a position to try out 
some existing strategies of guidance on our 
model to find out whether or not these can 
readily be depicted upon it. For illustra- 
tive purposes, let us choose two. 
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Strategies of Guidance Illustrated 


A. Selective-distributive strategy. Pivot- 
ing around the work of the specialist this 
strategy will embrace the theoretical posi- 
tions and associated practices on the right- 
hand poles of our dimensions. This strat- 
egy will be characterized by a concentration 
upon the use of objective data and will be 
commonly focused upon evaluations and 
recommendations at critical points of deci- 
sion where placement into one group or 
another may chiefly depend upon interpre- 
tations made by the counseling specialist 
with recommendations conveyed to admin- 
istrators, students, and parents for appro- 
priate decisions by them. Concern in this 
strategy will be largely for institutional or 
social ends, such as: placement in appro- 
priate institutions of higher learning ac- 
cording to the demands of such institutions 
or to vocational guidance of a rather direc- 
tive character to meet national manpower 
requirements. Since highly specialized 
forms of training and a higher degree of 
professional responsibility will be involved 
in the evaluation and interpretation of ob- 
jective data for the fulfillment of this 
strategy’s purposes, it will be essential to 
employ specialized workers in the most eco- 
nomical way for such tasks, thus reverting 
to the necessity of providing such service at 
those critical decision-points where it may 
be most usefully applied. 

Underlying Assumptions: Perhaps the 
basic assumption of this strategy is that in- 
dividuals cannot learn about themselves, 
accept themselves, and control their choices 
and behavior to any significant degree but 
rather choose and act on the basis of deep- 
seated traits which are the product of in- 
born temperament plus experiential condi- 
tioning. Years ago, the belief was expressed 
that self-appraisals are highly inaccurate 
and cannot be counted upon for guidance 
purposes. This belief is still held by dis- 
tributive strategists. The directive or dis- 
tributive guidance worker may also disbe- 
lieve that many individuals will consciously 
direct their choices for social ends but will 
invariably seek personal objectives that may 
or may not relate in collective summation 
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to social needs or requirements. Hence, it 
becomes necessary to appraise individuals 
scientifically and socio-comparatively, to in- 
terpret such appraisals to them as recom- 
mendations, and, where essential for social 
objectives, to select and direct individuals 
into appropriate channels. 

Critique: Critics of this strategy will 
point to the fact that it leaves out many 
considerations reflected in the areas of the 
model which it neglects. Functionally, in- 
dividual freedom of choice and power of 
self-direction may be at a minimum in this 
strategy; in the nomothetic patterns of 
measurement, important idiosyncratic fac- 
tors may be overlooked; although the in- 
dividual (and his parents) may “choose” to 
follow recommendations, this may not rep- 
resent any real assimilation of meanings on 
the part of the counselee nor may there re- 
sult any acquired ability to meet similar 
future problems. While objective data re- 
lating to level of intelligence and other 
measurable factors may be “satisfied” 
through the recommendations, other im- 
portant factors in the situation, such as in- 
dividual motivation and values may not be 
taken into account, and this oversight may 
later destroy the “validity” of any place- 
ment made on a limited recommendatory 
basis. 

Yet a number of good characteristics 
must be recognized in this strategy: its stress 
on the need for objective data; on the use- 
fulness of socio-comparative data; on the 
importance of social consequences; on the 
need for individual assistance at critical 
decision-points; and for professional and 
specialized services at such points. 

B. Classroom-centered strategy. Pivoting 
around the activities of the classroom and 
teacher, this strategy is characterized by 
strong belief in the ability of the individual 
pupil to acquire his own meanings from a 
multitude of general education experiences, 
to relate these to his individual needs, and to 
integrate them into a suitable outlook and 
behavioral pattern. Individualized atten- 
tion to personal needs may be given by the 
classroom teacher as required, and class- 
room activities may even be adapted to in- 
dividual requirements, but the generally 
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prevailing stress will be upon the acquire- 
ment of academic knowledge and the main- 
tenance of academic progress. The antici- 
pation will be that individual percepts and 
constructs bearing upon current adjustment 
and eventual educational and vocational 
direction and decision will be gradually and 
indirectly formed through self-interpreted 
school experiences. Occasionally, the aid 
of specialists may be needed in assisting 
with problems of behavior and academic 
disability as well as in the provision of in- 
formation to teachers about individual 
characteristics but in the main the classroom 
teacher may be expected to provide all the 
guidance required. When it comes time 
for deciding upon a high school curriculum 
or upon “choice of college” for those few 
individuals who “may not know their own 
minds” in these respects, the guidance coun- 
selor may be counted upon for specialized 
assistance. 

Underlying Assumption: One assump- 
tion influencing this strategy is that all 
pupils do not have problems requiring 
guidance. To the extent that some may re- 
quire occasional information or personal 
evaluation, this may be done on a common- 
sense basis by the classroom teacher. In a 
small minority of cases more severe prob- 
lems may be referred to the specialist. 
Thus, the guidance counselor in this strat- 
egy may become a resource consultant, 
a coordinator of activities in guidance, and 
a referral agent. Underlying this view- 
point may be the unexpressed belief that 
favorable psychological climates pervade 
classroom practice and exert an over-all 
conditioning force from which many desir- 
able guidance outcomes may be derived. 
Also, imbuing this strategy may be the idea 
that the individual’s “natural” mental level 
and general educational achievement and, 
indeed, his socio-economic status and cir- 
cumstances as well, will be important deter- 
mining factors at points of decision about 
career and career training. Up to these 
points, individuals may be encouraged to 
do their best academically and, if sufficiently 
interested, can be helped by encourage- 
ment and information from teachers. It is 
likely that an unspoken and perhaps un- 
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formulated assumption by proponents of 
this strategy is the idea that it “is not the 
school’s business” to invade subjective 
realms in order to help each individual in 
the formation of a self-identity by means of 
deliberate and systematic procedures. 

Critique: It may be pointed out that this 
strategy, at best, may lead only to incidental 
and episodic concern with important out- 
comes on the part of every child. Objec- 
tives like the formation of an educational- 
vocational outlook and plan (sooner or 
later demanded of every student) may not 
get systematic attention in this strategy. 
Also it may be asserted that Strategy B will 
deal only with the overt problems of a 
minority of school children and youth— 
mostly behavioral or academic problems— 
but occasionally, perhaps, a question about 
information. Many needs for personal 
guidance, educational orientation, self- 
definition, and vocational development may 
go unmet. 

Still we must recognize under current 
conditions that if any cumulative and day- 
by-day guidance is to be done, it will have 
to be conducted by classroom teachers in 
most schools. Also, a laissez-faire strategy 
of this type certainly leaves maximum free- 
dom for the individual to pursue un- 
trammeled his own bent although it may 
also mean much wasted individual poten- 
tiality, unrecognized and undeveloped. 


A Third Strategy 


Recognizing that values are present on 
all the depicted dimensions and assuming 
that these may be fulfilled by occupying 
middle-ground positions on all of them, a 
policy of “coordinative team-work” may be 
set forth. All the advantages of classroom 
guidance practice plus those attributable to 
the guidance specialist are sought. In such 
a strategy may be discerned an organiza- 
tional emphasis on “core programs” or 
“homeroom guidance,” together with 
special provision for advisory guidance at 
decision or problem-points. But a coor- 
dinative team-process is difficult to coordi- 
nate successfully and may be a team-process 
only on paper. Also no over-all function 
of coordination can magically produce out- 
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comes if the underlying processes for the 
fulfillment of these outcomes are not there 
in the first place. Because it may lack focus, 
or an effective structural pivot, the activities 
of guidance in this strategy may be diffused 
and dispersed. Attempted by everybody, 
guidance may be accomplished by nobody. 
Organizational structure may be very weak 
and amorphous; teachers may not be co- 
operative. Personal aims and needs may 
be largely overlooked in this strategy, even 
though concern for them may be professed. 
Such coordination as exists may be com- 
monly directed at academic or institutional 
ends because there is no conception of per- 
sonal developmental possibilities. 


Is an Effective Strategy Possible? 


One of the great hindrances to a resolu- 
tion of our uncertainties has been the com- 
mon limitations of our perceptions as to 
what constitutes education or guidance. 
The possibility of doing anything about the 
systematic development of individual sub- 
jective outlooks and controls rarely occurs. 
Or, if it does, it is considered “dangerous.” 
But now the need arises for paying more 
attention to social consequences in the 
guidance process and, at the same time, for 
preserving individual freedom. The im- 
perative need emerges for maximum de- 
velopment of all human potentialities in 
our democracy, requiring continuous and 
systematic attention to subjective percepts 
and concepts of the individual, while pre- 
serving and enhancing personal integrity 
and assisting each pupil in the development 
of a suitable, feasible, and socially useful 
(if not creative) life outlook. 

A serious current question is whether it 
is possible in most American schools to con- 
sider practicable procedures for providing 
a form of guidance which will be profes- 
sional in character rather than amateurish 
and which will capitalize upon the fact 
that the guidance process can be influential 
in education for self-understanding and self- 
direction over the span of 10 to 12 years that 
most American children now spend in 
school. 

What seems desirable in this connection 
is a truly developmental form of guidance 
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the {J]. Research findings as well as the dic- activities among a limited group of pupils, cooper- 
ere tates of field experience have confirmed the ting very closely with teachers and parents in the 
cus, validity of the need for developmental guid- ‘*™¢ block of students. Assign group pagers wel 
ties ance [2-4]. Whether the school culture, or Soe consultative functions to this same 
sed the community culture for that matter, will 5. Provide at necessary decision-points, a form of 
dy, permit developmental guidance of profes- advisory guidance which will capitalize upon incre- 
dy. sional quality is the central question. ments of self-understanding formed during the 
eak It may be a long time before American cumulative guidance process which is evaluated at 
Cco- | education is ready to support a truly effec- _ the check-points previously mentioned. 
nay tive kind of developmental guidance. 6. Through school-community experiences such 
ven Meanwhile, a fairly sizable number of *§ cooperative work-study, occupational explora- 
ed. schools with better than average guidance “9 occupational group conferences, parent orien- 
m- be much closer to a develo tation, plus essential individualized counseling, at- 
atte iy ° ; * tempt to improve understandings of self-situational 
nal mental form of guidance than they realize. , 
- : : relations on the part of more pupils. 
eT The following means of implementing a 
| developmental strategy of guidance in Ultimately, if a developmental process is 
| schools today may be considered: perfected, it may be possible to include the 
- | 1. Seek more pupil involvement in their own es nena ve os sete mt 
guidance through specially devised instruments and : eS eee Poa 
wal procedures on all grade levels. American education. 
to 2. Through cumulative, coordinated and articu- 
ce. | lated procedures from grade to grade, attempt to References 
he build a growing self-understanding and direction on | ygarhewson, Robert H. Guidance puilten ‘init 
1b- the part of each pupil. practice. New York: Harper & Bros., Ist edition, 
Ts. §. By means of individual observation and coun- 1949, 2nd edition, 1955. 
5.” seling at evaluation check-points strategically placed 2 a acer ge & eg — Cort: 6 
re along the grades, assess each individual's progress in Naly ten epproach. Chicago: Rand Mc- 
he the development of more mature educational, voca- 3 Super, Donald E. The psychology of careers. 
tional, and personal-social outlooks. New York: Harper & Bros., 1957. 
or 4. Seek greater cohesiveness in organization by ‘4: Tiedeman, David V., et al. Harvard studies of 
m- means of a guidance structure which makes the ae SS = 
le- | guidance specialist a pivot for the coordination of 1960. ; , tae ee ol 
in 
id 
ts 
~ 
7 PSYCHO-SOCIAL STUDY SECTION SCREENS OVR GRANT REQUESTS 
ul 
The recently formed Psycho-Social Study Section, named by the Office 
it of Vocational Rehabilitation, HEW, to provide preliminary screening 
ol of applications for OVR research and demonstration grants in the areas 
8 of psychology and social work, held its first meeting in Washington in 
. January. Fourteen applications in these fields were considered for 
. recommendation to the National Advisory Council of OVR which passes 
ct : + 
‘ on all research and demonstration grants. Members of the Study Section 
f. are: Samuel A. Kirk, Theodora M. Abel, Edward S. Bordin, John G. 
t Darley, Renee Fox, Victor Raimy, Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr., William 
n M. Usdane, and Mary E. Macdonald. Dr. Joan Criswell has assumed the 
duties of Executive Secretary of the Study Section and will answer in- 
n quiries about future projects in these areas. 
e 
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Predicting S.V.I.B. Profiles 


of High Ability Male Arts College Freshmen 


RICHARD R. STEPHENSON 


A QUESTION of concern to every college 
counselor is whether or not character- 


istic Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
(SVIB) profiles differentiate those high 
ability students who are likely to remain 
with their expressed educational-vocational 
objectives from those who are likely to 
change such expressions. In a more gen- 
eral sense, we are asking what is the extent 
of agreement between inventoried and ex- 
pressed vocational interests for these groups. 
In the present investigation, expressed vo- 
cational interests were made synonymous 
with manifest vocational interests. Thus, 
greater stability was forced on such ex- 
pressions, and thus the study was concur- 
rently a study of agreement or disagreement 
among all three types of vocational inter- 
ests. 


Sample 


The sample consisted of high ability male 
matriculants in the College of Science, Lit- 
erature, and the Arts (Arts College) of the 
University of Minnesota in the fall quarter, 
1958. Students are admitted to the Arts 
College on the basis of their College Apti- 
tude Rating (CAR), which is the arithmetic 
mean of their percentile rank on a measure 
of academic aptitude, the ACE Psychologi- 
cal Examination, and of their percentile 
rank in their high school graduation 
classes! In the present study, “high abil- 


RICHARD R. STEPHENSON is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology and Senior Counselor, University Coun- 
seling Service, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

This paper is based upon the author's doctoral 
dissertation completed in 1959 under the direction 
of Professor Donald G. Paterson. 

* While statisticians must shudder at the method 
used to compute a CAR, there is evidence [#4] that 
the CAR is a valid predictor of academic success or 
failure at all CAR levels in this Arts College. 
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ity” was defined as having a CAR of 90 or 
above. A total of 13 per cent of all Arts 
College male matriculants fell in this cate- 
gory. Of these, 92 per cent, or 133 S’s, were 
included in the present study. Those ex- 
cluded were excluded for a variety of rea- 
sons apparently unrelated to the present 
research; for example, permanent physical 
disability. The median and modal age of 
the group was 18.33 years, with a range from 
17.25 to 19.5 years. 


Registration Behaviors 


The Arts College is on the quarter sys 
tem, the first registration period for the 
sample group being for the fall quarter, 
1958. At this time the following sample 
subgroups were formed, based on each §’s 
required registration declaration: 

Choice Group: All S’s in this group de- 
clared an educational-vocational objective. 
An adviser’s approval of the student’s pro- 
gram of courses, secured only after indi- 
vidual conference, was taken as evidence 
that the courses selected were in fact leading 
to the objective indicated. This group 
numbered 93 students or 70 per cent of the 
total sample. 

Undecided Group: S’s in this group did 
not declare an educational-vocational ob- 
jective. These S’s categorized themselves 
as “undecided.” Again, the adviser’s signa- 
ture was evidence that these S’s were truly 
undecided as to educational-vocational ob- 
jective. This group numbered 40 students 
or 30 per cent of the total sample. 

The second registration period for the 
total group was for the winter quarter, 
1959, and occured approximately three 
months after the initial registration. Again, 
all 133 S’s had to express their educational- 
vocational objectives. At this time the fol- 
lowing subgroups were identified: 
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Choose-Remain: Included here were 
those S’s who initially declared a specific 
objective and who, at this second registra- 
tion, elected to remain with their first 
choice. (N = 68 or 51 per cent of the total 
sample.) 

Choose-Change: Included here were 
those S’s who initially declared a specific 
objective but who, at this second registra- 
tion, changed to a different objective. 
(N = 25 or 19 per cent of the total sample.) 

Undecided-Remain: Included here were 
those S’s who were initially undecided and 
who remained undecided. (N = 20 or 15 
per cent of the total sample.) 

Undecided-Choose: Included here were 
those S’s who had initially declared that 
they were undecided but who, at this sec- 
ond registration, did choose an educational- 
vocational goal. (N = 20 or 15 per cent of 
the total sample.) 

Replication on a group of 106 similar 
matriculants in the fall quarter, 1957, re- 
vealed that the above groupings are typical 
of Arts College high ability males. (In the 
1957 group there were, however, two 
Choose-U ndecided students.) 


Method 


SVIB’s were administered prior to the 
actual registration conferences but were not 
used by the student’s faculty advisers. Fac- 
ulty advisers were self-selected by indicating 
their desire to participate in an advisory 
program for high ability students. They 
were experienced faculty advisers but were 
not psychologists nor were they trained in 
the use of psychological measuring instru- 
ments. They were well qualified to select 
courses of study appropriate to an educa- 
tional-vocational choice expressed by an S. 
None of the S’s received vocational coun- 
seling at the Student Counseling Bureau be- 
fore or during the study. The extent of in- 
cidental counseling, if any, was not deter- 
mined. 

Since the subgroups were formed by the 
manner in which the S$ did something 
about his expressed or claimed vocational 
interests, and since the method ensured that 
he was doing something about these expres- 
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sions, it is felt that manifest and expressed 
vocational interests have been effectively 
combined. (“Undecideds” were meeting 
Arts College graduation requirements which 
necessitate an exposure to general areas, ¢.g., 
Social Sciences, but which have latitude for 
individual expression both between and 
within general areas. Presumably, these 
S’s were searching for a satisfying goal 
within an area of general interest.) 

The standard Hankes Report Form for 
the SVIB, with 45 occupational interest 
scales and 1] occupational interest groups, 
was used. Subjects’ educational-vocational 
majors were in all cases equatable with both 
an SVIB occupational scale and, of course, 
with an SVIB occupational interest group. 
Intensity of interest-group interest was as- 
certained by a manner similar to Darley’s 
1941 schema [/], but with a modification 
that ensured high reclassification reliability 
[4]. The major concern of the investigation 
was with Primary interest patterns. Of 
secondary concern were SVIB letter grade 
ratings on individual occupational scales. 
The specific hypotheses tested will better in- 
dicate the design than will extended dis- 
cussion. 


Hypotheses 


1. There are no differences in propor- 
tions of persons having Primary interest 
patterns between the Choice and the Un- 
decided groups. 

2. Choose-Remain S’s have a single Pri- 
mary interest pattern and have registered 
for a goal consonant with that Primary. 

3. Choose-Change S’s have initially reg- 
istered for a goal not consonant with a Pri- 
mary interest pattern but change to a goal 
consonant with one. 

4. Undecided-Remain S's have no Pri- 
mary interest patterns. 

5. Undecided-Choose S’s have Multiple 
Primary interest patterns and at the second 
registration period select a goal consonant 
with one of those Primaries. 


Major Findings 


Each of the above hypotheses was tested 
with a simple Chi-square test (common dis- 
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tributions or fourfold). Double hypotheses 
were tested for each part separately. In all 
cases the hypotheses were accepted or re- 
jected at a high level of confidence, the ac- 
tual Chi-square p levels ranging from 0,80 
to 0.30. The findings were that: 

1. There were no significant differences 
in proportions of Primary interest patterns 
between Choice group S’s and Undecided 
group S’s. 

2. Choose-Remain S’s had proportion- 
ately the same number of single Primary in- 
terest patterns as did any other subgroup 
and did not register for goals consonant 
with that Primary in proportions signifi- 
cantly greater than was true for any other 
subgroup. 

3. Choose-Change S’s did not differ sig- 
nificantly between their “Choose” and 
their “Change” registrations in terms of con- 
sonance between Primary interest pattern 
and educational-vocational goal and in nei- 
ther registration were they significantly dif- 
ferent from the members of any other suh- 
group in this respect. 

4. Undecided-Remain S’s had proportion- 
ately the same number of single Primary in- 
terest patterns as did any other subgroup. 
(This was tested with the second hypoth- 
esis stated above.) 

5. Undecided-Choose S’s had proportion- 
ately the same number of Multiple Primary 
interest patterns as did the members of any 
other subgroup and were no more con- 
sonant in their second registration, in terms 
of educational-vocational goal agreeing with 
Primary interest pattern, than were the 
members of any other subgroup. 


Minor Findings 


1. The above hypotheses were all re- 
stated in terms of A-letter grade ratings on 
SVIB occupational interest. scales and again 
tested. The results of these tests, compar- 
ing every subgroup with every other sub- 
group, may be summarized by saying that 
the resulting probability values were even 
higher than was true for the interest pattern 
findings and were in all cases interpreted 
as being indicative of chance variation 
only. 
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2. All letter grade ratings were distrib. 
uted randomly over all registration sub- 
groups. 

3. There was an average of 4.38 A-letter 
grade ratings per S but less than one-half of 
the S’s were registered for goals consonant 
with an A-letter grade (the exact propor- 
tion depending upon both the subgroup 
investigated and the registration period). 

4. There was an average of 1.23 Primary 
interest patterns per S and approximately 
one-half of these S’s were registered for goals 
consonant with an SVIB Primary interest 
pattern (again the exact proportion de- 
pended upon both the subgroup and the 
registration period). 

5. The S’s who were pursuing curricula 
consonant with either an SVIB Primary 
interest pattern or an SVIB A-letter grade 
were randomly distributed over the four 
registration subgroups. 

6. The hypotheses of no difference in pro- 
portions of Secondary and of Reject interest 
patterns between Choice group S’s and Un- 
decided group S’s were both accepted (p > 
0.30). 


Discussion 


On the basis of a strict expectancy ratio 
we should certainly not expect to find ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of these S’s enrolled 
in curricula consonant with either an A- 
letter grade (the modal score for all S’s over 
all occupations was a “score” in the chance 
range) nor with a Primary interest pattern 
(the least frequently appearing pattern was 
Primary). Perhaps, then, the explanation 
for this study's essentially negative findings 
is to be found in Strong’s observation that 
to expect that all members of an occupa- 
tional group get an A rating on the cor- 
responding occupational scale would be 
“wonderful if true but would mean that a 
new sample would score much higher than 
the criterion group” [5]. 

An alternative explanation may be that 
the SVIB is not as valid in terms of short 
term criteria as it is in terms of longer range 
criteria, such as occupation engaged in 14 
or 18 years later [3, 5]. However, Mc 
Arthur’s and Strong’s long-range evidence, 
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istrib- coupled with the present findings, seems to demic advising for high ability male stu- 
sub- question the value of a high ability Fresh- dents requires more than experienced and 
men Advisory Service wherein the assump- interested faculty advisers and more than 
letter tions are made that (a) the initially ex- complete reliance on the expressed choices 
alf of pressed educational-vocational choices of of these students. Considering the range of 
baant the majority of high ability male students “unused” interests found with the present 
> have long-range, world-of-work validity, and sample, using the SVIB, it would seem nec- 
roup (b) those students who do not change cur- essary for such an advisory program to 
d). ricular orientations have chosen more wisely utilize an objective vocational interest in- 
— in the sense that they are truly headed in the ventory to supply the framework within 
ately direction of their eventual occupational which the students will explore. 
goals goal. 
ereet While the present study encompasses a 
. de- relatively short period of time, the controls References 
the | for age, ability level, and sex lend some 1. Darley, J. G. Clinical aspects and interpretations 
‘ | weight to the findings. The design implic- of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. New 
icula itly assumes that the student's first exposure York: Psychological Corp., 1941. 
mary to college, his first academic quarter here, 2- Dyer, D.T. Relation between vocational interests 
rade ‘ : . ° ony of men in coll and their subsequent occupa- 
| will be his most traumatic, which will in tional histories for ten years. J. appl. Psychol., 
four turn be reflected in an attempt to secure a 1939, 23, 280-288. 
more satisfying  educational-vocational 3- McArthur, C. Long-term validity of the Strong 
> orientation. This assumption, which has a - oe. ones FCG Capentg SES, 
— degree of face validity, can be verified only 4, Stephenson, R. R. A comparison of the Strong 
a4 by a longitudinal study on high ability VIB — of high — male S. - _ — 
p males. Relevant here, however, is Dyer’s as ae toe a ~ ach Guamieen, Te, 
finding that, in general, college work “does ublished doctoral dissertation, University of 
prepare (one) for the vocation followed for _ . sam a Nl te - 
10 years after graduation” [2]. a pray stingy conan Uabeeniey a Min- 
He In conclusion, it would seem that aca- nesota Press, 1955. 
ap- 
lled 
_ NEW MEXICO PILOT PROGRAM IN COUNSELING GIFTED STUDENTS 
ince 
ern “Operation Future” is the title of a pilot program for the counseling 
was and guidance of superior students in New Mexico high schools that is 
ion being established by the Guidance and Personnel Services Division of the 
ngs State Department of Education. Students in the upper 10 per cent of 
hat their high school class (10th and 11th grades) will be selected by their 
” faculty for additional counseling, testing, information related to careers, 
ra scholarships, and future opportunities. This program will be established 
rg primarily for the purpose of carrying out intensive study of the same 
. individuals over a period of years. The Division intends to cooperate 
with colleges and universities, schools and parents in conducting re- 
hat search on methods for the discovery and development of youth of superior 
ort intellectual promise in any field of study. The ultimate goal is to dem- 
ge onstrate what can be done to conserve and develop human resources, 
14 specifically, the identification and development of unusual potential 
Ac- from the ninth grade through college. 
ce, 
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Effects of Short- and Long-Term 


Developmental Reading Courses 


Upon S.A.T. Verbal Scores 


NATHANIEL J. PALLONE 


O;: PRIME CONSIDERATION in the counsel- 
ing of pre-college students today is the 
battery administered by the Educational 
Testing Service for the College Entrance 
Examination Board, now in use at some 
260 of the nation’s leading colleges (and 
bidding fair to loom even larger as a deci- 
sive factor in college admissions).  Al- 
though the structure and use of the College 
Board battery has often been questioned, 
and not without good cause [2, 3], College 
Board Examinations, especially the two- 
part Scholastic Aptitude Test, have become, 
as every secondary school counselor knows, 
the vestibule through which must pass those 
who wish to enter the professions. 

Because of various pressures exerted 
upon school administrators, many schools 
with college preparatory programs have be- 
gun to gaze fondly upon the College Board 
battery as the be all and end all of second- 
ary education. Public and private schools 
have adopted various specific methods, 
often divorced from studies in the regular 
school curriculum, of “preparing” students 
for College Board tests. Reports of the re- 
sults of these methods, published in the 
Personnel and Guidance Journal and else- 
where, have generally indicated less than 
satisfying outcomes. 

But most of these methods have faller 
into the “coaching” category, in which stu- 
dents are repeatedly exposed to teacher-con- 
structed tests which contain items assumed, 


NATHANIEL J. PALLONE is Director, Educational 
Consultation Center, St. Francis College, Brooklyn, 
New York. This study was completed when he was 
Coordinator of Guidance and Reading Services at 
an independent preparatory school for boys near 
Washington, D. C. 
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on face validity, to be similar to those in 
the College Board battery. Usually no in- 
struction for improvement in skills presum- 
ably measured by the CEEB battery is in- 
cluded in the “coaching” approaches. Pub- 
lished reports have indicated insignificant 
mean gains [J]. 

As a counselor and teacher in an inde- 
pendent preparatory school for boys, the 
writer became involved in the problems pre- 
sented by the use of College Board tests, set 
against the complexus of aspirations of 
students, parents, and administrators. His 
particular interest lay in the Verbal section 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. In the 
school in question, various “coaching” 
methods had been tried in order to improve 
scores so that they in some degree matched 
what the faculty considered to be character- 
istic of the individual student’s demon- 
strated capabilities, but these had substan- 
tially the same unsatisfactory results as 
studies mentioned earlier. It was obvious 
that growth in skills measured by the SAT- 
V was not aided by these methods. 

An informal analysis of sample items 
from the SAT-V supplied by ETS indicated 
that this test was basically a measure of 
skills in reading comprehension and word 
usage. (Scores on a test of reading ability, 
the ETS Cooperative Reading Test, and the 
SAT-V correlated positively at 0.73 for stu- 
dents in the pilot program, discussed below.) 
Speed does not appear to be a factor of 
major importance in the SAT-V, a “power” 
test. To improve these skills, not “coach- 
ing” methods, but instruction of a develop- 
mental nature in reading and vocabulary 
skills was indicated. Improvement in scores 
could be expected only if the basic skills 
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measured by the test were first strengthened. 
Though considerable literature has dealt 
with “coaching” methods, there seems to 
have been no discussion of the relation of 
developmental reading courses to SAT-V 
scores. 

It was decided to undertake a develop- 
mental reading program for students in 
their final year of pre-college work, includ- 
ing a large number of high school graduates 
who were completing a year of post-high 
school study in preparation for entrance 
into the U. S. government academies. In 
the program, emphasis was placed upon 
group instruction, based on exercises in col- 
lege-level reading manuals, supplemented 
by intensive practice in using various Sci- 
ence Research Associates reading materials, 
reading films, and tachistoscopic devices, 
usually on an individual basis. 


Short-Term Program 


Twenty-plus students participated in a 
pilot program in the summer of 1959. In- 
struction was based largely upon the activi- 
ties in the Horace Judson-Kenneth Bald- 
ridge manual, The Techniques of Reading, 
designed for college and adult groups. Sup- 
plementary materials were teacher-prepared 
speed and comprehension exercises and vo- 
cabulary materials. Normal reading skills, 
intensive reading, special skills such as 
skimming and critical reading, and brief 
analysis of typical “verbal analogies” were 
covered in the six-week, 90-minute, daily 
program. Group instruction was supple- 
mented by individual practice with SRA 
Reading Laboratory materials and reading 
rate accelerators. 

Students were tested at the beginning 
and termination of the course on parallel 
forms of the ETS Cooperative Reading 
Test. Approximately 10 days after the 
completion of the course, they underwent 
the August SAT-V, and these scores were 
compared with scores obtained in March, 
1959. In each case, significant gains ap- 
peared, as indicated in Tasues | and 2. It 
is surmised that these gains are attributable 
to real and measurable improvement in 
reading skills as an effect of the develop- 
mental program. No consideration, how- 
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TABLE 1 
Mean Improvement in Reading—Short-Term 











Program—Centiles 

(Educational Records Bureau Private School 

Norms) 

Pre-Test Re-Test Gain 

Mean 60 79.4 19.4 
Median 59 82 23 
Range 18-97 36-99 7-63 

TABLE 2 


Improvement in College Board Sat-V Scores— 
Short-Term Program 








March, August, 
1959 1959 Gain 
Mean 472 570 98.3 
Median 462 591 129 
Range 317-712 397-702 — 10-242 





ever, could be given to growth by “natural 
means” between March and June, when the 
course began. 

As had been expected, those who initially 
had scored below the national SAT-V me- 
dian of 500 showed greater improvement 
than those whose scores initially were rela- 
tively high. Since all the members of the 
group fell into the “academically talented” 
area according to the results of the Otis test 
of mental ability, this result could be fore- 
seen. ‘The most spectacular gains, for ex- 
ample, were made by a student with high 
intelligence who had previously attended a 
semi-rural school in a southern state with 
limited library facilities. Forced to marshal 
his potential, he jumped from the 18th to 
the 8lst centiles and gained 159 in his 
SAT-V scores. Student reaction agreed that 
the course had provided them with a 
method of attack applicable to test items 
dealing with reading materials as well as 
to intensive reading for study. They indi- 
cated that they had approached the SAT-V 
in a more systematic fashion as a result of 
their sharpened awareness to organize read- 
ing skills effectively. 


Long-Term Program 
The long-term developmental program 
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ran from September, [959, to March, 1960, 
meeting daily for 50 minutes. The class 
manual, Spache and Berg’s Art of Efficient 
Reading, was supplemented by the SRA 
Reading Laboratory IV-A (College Prep 
Edition), the SRA Reading for Understand- 
ing Kit, the Iowa University Reading Films, 
teacher-made vocabulary materials, rate 
accelerators, and tachistoscopic devices. In 
all, nearly 100 students completed the 
course, including those who had also par- 
ticipated in the short-term program. For 
the first few weeks, students received brief 
instruction in formal logic to enable them 
to draw proper and critical inferences. 
Considerable attention was paid to methods 
of analyzing verbal analogies and other 
types of verbal problems. In general, the 
approach resembled the short-term pro- 
gram, but there was greater depth and in- 
tensity of coverage. The course was 
counted as a half-unit of English credit, and 
grades were given on the basis of teacher- 
made tests. 

At the end of the course, significant gains 
were shown by (a) those who had partici- 
pated in the long-term program and (b) by 
those who had taken both programs, when 
March, 1960, SAT-V scores were compared 
with scores of a year earlier. Normal ex- 
pectations in gains during the final second- 
ary year are about 35 points in SAT-V, 
while the two groups gained 109 and 121.9 
respectively, considerably higher than pred- 
ications of College Board officials would 
have one expect. 

Again, students initially toward the upper 
end of the scale tended to show consider- 
ably less improvement in scores than those 
below the national median. Two students, 
whose initial scores were well toward the 
upper end, sustained sizable “losses,”’ pos- 
sibly due to chance influences in the testing 
situation. 


Short-Term Plus Long-Term Program 


Since the 20 plus students who had par- 
ticipated in the pilot program also partici- 
pated in the long-term program, and since 
their scores were not tallied in TABLE 3, it 
is possible to compare the effects of the 
short-term program with those of the long- 
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TABLE 3 


Improvements in College Board’ Scores—tong- 
Term Program 








March, March, 
1959 1960 Gain 
Mean 488 572 109 
Median 496 574 78 
Range 372-726 403-754 — 63-288 





term program. Gains in scores have been 
presented in TaBLe 2. It is evident that 
some students reach a sort of “saturation 
level,” after which little or no further gains 
can be expected. One student, for example, 
scored 362 in March, 1959, 504 in August, 
1959, and 514 in March, 1960. His March, 
1960, score seems to represent a gain in 
skill over a year period, but this improve- 
ment actually occurred during a two-month 
period of rapid learning, after which he 
made negligible gains. 











TABLE 4 
Improvement in Sat-V Scores—Long-Term Plus 
Short-Term 
March, March, 
7959 7960 Gain 
Mean 472 594 121.9 
Median 462 588 126 
Range 317-712 438-799 2-202 
Conclusions 


No effort was made to hold constant the 
intelligence factor in this study, since, by 
virtue of the selective admissions policy of 
the particular school, all students must 
clearly fall into the “academically talented” 
group (Otis IQ of 115-+-) in order to gain 
admission. It is not likely that this policy 
shall be changed, but the conclusions of this 
study will have relevance only for selected 
student populations. 

The results of this study indicate a high 
relation between reading skills and SAT-V 
scores. Reading development programs 
might be expected to produce improved 
SAT-V scores as a by-product, given a selec- 
tive population in which there is under- 
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achievement in reading. The most effective If one accepts the motion that the guid- 
-Long- of the programs followed by this writer was ance specialisf in the ‘school is interested in 
the short-term course followed by the long- both attitudes and situations and that he 
—_ term course, for students following this is often properly manipulative of situations 
, plan showed a mean improvement of 122 (while the psychological counselor concerns 
maid points, while those following (rather, con- himself with attitudes alone), it seems very 
9 sidered as following) the short-term program possible that guidance personnel will be 
5 alone improved 98 points, and those follow- called upon more and more to assist in the 
288 ing the long-term program alone improved structuring of programs, informal courses, 
a a mean 109 points. No attempt has been and the like designed to sharpen student's 
made to determine the factors which influ- skills in areas tested by college admissions 
been enced a greater improvement in the long- _ batteries. 
that term program, but the point difference 
co could probably be attributed to longer 
gains periods of reading practice, to the use of 
nple, reading films, to the introduction of formal Ref 
ust, / logic into the program, or to any possible a 
arch, combination of these items. |. Frankel, Edward. Effects of growth, practice and 
ae There is also evidence that some students a quid. J, 1960, 38, 713-719. test scores. 
reach a saturation level fairly early, possibly 9 Hawes, Gene R. College boards: hurdle or in- 
onth within an initial period in which they, typ- dex of ability?, in Columbia College Today, June 
ses ically, grasp new methods quickly, then re- $. Hofman, Banesh. “Best answers” or better 
main somewhat stable. minds? Amer. Scholar, 1959, 28, 2. 
Plus 
— THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
: Quality Through New Directions, the comprehensive 1960 annual re- 
9 port by the General Superintendent of the Chicago Public Schools, in- 
cludes in a discussion of its educational personnel needs the following 
nl comment on the guidance worker. 
One of the areas in which we feel we need a higher percentage of 
skilled workers on our staff in order to help each child reach his 
th maximum potential is that of guidance. Every high school, for some 
| by years, has had at least three full-time guidance counselors, in addition, 
y of many schools have had a number of teachers assigned to guidance 
sas service on a part-time basis. As of this year, 71 additional full-time 
ed” counselors were approved. The assignment of these counselors will 
rain permit the release of teachers skilled in teaching mathematics, science, 
licy and the like, to teach in these areas; and at the same time it will 
this place appropriately trained teachers in the counseling positions. The 
ted over-all counselor-student ratio has been reduced materially. Addi- 
' tional supervisors have been assigned to assist with the program. 
igh Guidance is of basic significance in any educational program that 
od endeavors to reach the individual (pages 14 & 15). 
ved 
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Extra-Measurement Use of Tests 


in Counseling 


BARBARA A. KIRK 


HE USE OF TESTS for purposes of measure- 
ment has been extensively investigated 
over a number of decades. During and 
following World War I, tests came into ex- 
tensive service for population description 
and comparison, in the assessment of a va- 
riety of traits. —Then, and most importantly, 
measurement devices were applied to prob- 
lems of placement and prediction. From 
their application in mass terms, instruments 
were developed which had validity and re- 
liability to a degree commensurate with 
their utilization for selection, placement, 
and counseling of the individual. Testing 
became a fundamental technique for proc- 
esses of educational and vocational coun- 
seling and constituted a major step forward 
from vocational guidance based primarily 
upon occupational information. 

In the current status of the field of edu- 
cational and vocational counseling, testing 
is an integral and indispensable technique. 
What part does it play? Are only tests 
which have acceptably high levels of valid- 
ity and reliability, and for which probabili- 
ties can be adequately calculated, of value 
to individuals who are faced with educa- 
tional and vocational choices and decisions? 
Without in any sense gainsaying the value 
of quantification and the relation of indi- 
vidual scores to normative standards, the 
contribution of standardized tests to the 
counseling process must be viewed qualita- 
tively to appreciate their full yield. There 
are three contributions in particular which 
may be emphasized, although to the re- 
sourceful counseling psychologist, this list 
should not be considered exhaustive. The 
three areas under consideration here might 


BarBARA A. Kirk is Manager of the Counseling 
Center, University of California, Berkeley. 
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be called clinical diagnosis, self-assessment, 
and interactive facilitation, and represent 
the values directly to the counselor, to the 
counselee, and to the interaction between 
them. 

Before describing the three primary ex- 
tra-measurement uses of tests in counseling, 
it might be well to indicate for whom these 
uses are appropriate. The interpretation 
of test results, either quantitative or quali- 
tative findings, as has been elsewhere indi- 
cated, is a highly skilled activity of the fully 
qualified, experienced clinical or counsel- 
ing psychologist. The counselor, teacher- 
counselor, or dean is commonly dependent 
upon a school psychologist or consulting 
clinical or counseling psychologist for eval- 
uation of test data. An article by the staff 
of the University of Maryland Counseling 
Center, “A Check-List for Recording Test- 
Taking Behavior” [J], attempts to study the 
reliability of observations of such behavior. 
It shows how complicated and difficult mak- 
ing such observations can be. Because of 
the inherent difficulty in soundly interpret- 
ing behavior on tests or in a test-taking sit- 
uation, such reports must be regarded as 
tentative within counseling and not fully 
accepted until proven out in the counseling 
process. Of the extra-measurement use of 
tests subsequently delineated, Clinical Di- 
agnosis is the prerogative of the clinical 
and/or counseling psychologist whose anal- 
ysis may be of assistance to the counselor; 
Self-Assessment is an area open to all coun- 
selors who are either competent with coun- 
seling techniques or who have the good 
judgment and restraint to permit a coun- 
selee to work out his problems himself to 
the full extent of his capacity!; Jnteractive 
Facilitation again applies to the use of test 
data by competent counselors. 
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Clinical Diagnosis. This is undoubtedly 
the best known and the most common ex- 
tra-measurement use of tests in both clini- 
cal and counseling practice. We are con- 
cerned here with observation of test-taking 
behavior, of intellectual and emotional 
functioning, and of demonstrated habits 
and attitudes. From such observations, 
conclusions can be obtained by the clinician 
for habitual and characteristic performance. 
The presentation of a standard situation 
gives unique opportunity to observe indi- 
vidual modes of reaction, deviations from 
usual behavior, and particular trends and 
quality of intellectual and emotional func- 
tioning. Usually tests implicated for this 
purpose are those which are individually ad- 
ministered, allowing for intensive observa- 
tion of a sample of some type of perform- 
ance. On mental ability tests, kind of ap- 
proach to mental tasks is demonstrated, 
i.e., trial and error, problem solving, insight 
gaining. There is also opportunity to learn 
quality and kind of functioning in relation 
to such traits as memory, judgment, com- 
prehension, reasoning, abstraction. Fur- 
thermore, malfunctioning may be seen and 
distinguished from healthy mental func- 
tioning. Also observable are personality 
traits such as confidence, persistence, secu- 
rity, dependence, defensiveness, etc. The 
observations and clinical determinations of 
the psychologist are accurate, subtle, deep, 
and enlightening to the degree of his par- 
ticular skill, competence, and experience. 
Here, and only here, can determination be 
made of true intellectual capacity as dis- 
tinguished from and discrepant from per- 
forming capacity. 

Similarly, tests of manual dexterity, 
manipulation, and so forth, can provide in- 
formation of great value about attitudes 
toward work and habits of work. What 
are the counselee’s standards, and what is his 
approach? Does the counselee improve 
with practice and continue on to an ever- 
better performance? On the other hand, 
does he tire with a prolonged task and tend 
to reduce his energy output and decrease 
his motivation? Is he careful, meticulous, 
accurate, or does he tend to try to rush or 
be inaccurate and careless? Does he have 
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pride in his performance and to what de- 
gree? 

Not only is observational material ob- 
tainable from individually administered 
tests, but approach to paper-and-pencil 
tests, administered in a testing room with 
other counselees, also is revealing. Consid- 
eration for the examiner and other test- 
takers, dependency on the examiner, fear, 
demandingness, efficiency, and organization 
are some of the behaviors which may be 
most helpful in understanding and counsel- 
ing the counselee. 

Subjective examination and analysis of 
test content of other than individual ability 
tests is also a major aid to clinical diagnosis 
over and beyond and apart from the quan- 
titative test result. We are accustomed to 
analysis of content of projective test re- 
sponses for broad and deep understanding 
of the individual. Other tests also, when 
their content is analyzed, can make similar 
contribution. Whether it be an item re- 
view and analysis on an inventory-type per- 
sonality test, or a paper-and-pencil mental 
ability test, or study habits and attitudes 
questionnaire, each has something of real 
significance to offer. Greatly impoverished 
is the counselor and the counseling when 
this rich source of knowledge is overlooked. 

Analysis of content wherever we impli- 
cate it may afford bases for hypotheses and 
clues for exploration. Even though they 
do not provide the “answers,” they may 
each and all supply a part of the jigsaw 
puzzle which when put together gives us 
the formulation or diagnosis. 

Self-Assessment. This refers to self-as- 
sessment only as part of the process of coun- 
seling and not independent of it. 

A vitally important contribution of tests, 
both measurement-wise and extra-measure- 
ment-wise, is that of gain in self-knowledge 
for the purpose of self-evaluation and thus 
development of insights. Even a biograph- 
ical form, with the opportunity to put to- 
gether information about oneself, both his- 
torically and cross sectionally, can give a 
counselee sufficient objective self-perception 
and clarification of problem and goal to 
facilitate the solution of his problem or de- 
termination of a choice or a decision. 
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To an even greater extent, this function 
can be served by the range of tests which 
compel self-inspection and self-inquiry. All 
of the inventory-type personality tests are of 
this character. Similarly, tests of general 
college adjustment; tests of attitudes and 
values; and tests of study habits, attitudes, 
methods, and techniques serve this purpose. 
The very “taking” of such tests as these, 
with the necessity for recording a response, 
compels thought and _self-investigation, 
which activity in itself is both part of, and 
accelerative of, the process of counseling. 
Subsequently bringing to the counseling in- 
terview the counselee’s conscious reaction 
to any or many of such items may lead to 
further insights and to reconstruction of 
many aspects of the self-concept. 

The counselee can benefit from his own 
content analysis. For example, a counselee, 
in responding to adjustment or personality 
inventory tests, begins to recognize that he 
replies to items in a way which indicates 
to him that he must be rather passive. His 
passivity may thenceforth become a con- 
cern in his counseling. In self-assessment, 
the counselee has found clues to explore 
and pursue in his counseling. 

Tests of the sort called special aptitude 
tests may often be most informative in the 
area of occupational information. Not only 
do such tests present situations and prob- 
lems which occur in the occupation in ques- 
tion, as, for example, law, medicine, teach- 
ing, nursing, etc., but also give the counselee 
an opportunity to relate for himself his own 
attitudes and inclinations to the occupa- 
tional demands. An example might be that 
of a counselee considering the possibility of 
preparing for teaching who, on responding 
to a teaching attitudes inventory, learns of 
the practical disciplinary problems in the 
classroom and who can thus visualize him- 
self in such situations and try them on for 
size. Tests which reveal special knowledge 
in other than professional fields may provide 
some of the same direct view of occupational 
characteristics. In this category may be 
considered such tests as sales aptitude and 
comprehension, comprehension of mechan- 
ical principles, knowledge of supervisory 
principles. Even vocational interest tests, 
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such as the Kuder, may be directly helpful 
to a counselee in this fashion since they 
describe the function or content of occupa- 
tions rather than simply list them. 

Interactive Facilitation. Here we are 
concentrating on the use of tests specifically 
within the interview framework for assist- 
ing in both the counseling relationship and 
communication and in furthering the coun- 
seling itself. 

For the inarticulate uncommunicative 
person, testing may offer the means not only 
of immediate communication but may also 
be an impetus factor toward overcoming 
long-standing habits. For those who find 
it difficult to communicate orally in an in- 
terview, a Sentence Completion Test, for 
example, where thoughts are communicated 
in written form, may be most helpful in 
that they can then be talked about directly 
in the interview. If the counselee has been 
able to say in writing what he cannot say 
directly to the counselor, he has at least 
communicated and has expressed his will- 
ingness for the counselor to know what he 
has said and thus to begin to use it to help 
him to talk. A Thematic Apperception 
Test will perhaps draw on a counselee’s 
unconscious attitudes and feelings, forming 
the basis for his communication on a deeper 
level than he has formerly been capable of 
in an interview. 

We have indicated that both counselor 
and counselee can gain from tests very val- 
uable information about the counselee’s be- 
havior and traits, again despite the fact that 
from a quantitative point of view validity 
and reliability coefficients might be less than 
desired. 

In a sense the testing situation can be 
likened to a laboratory in which one learns 
about oneself in a real life situation and 
then can gain perspective upon it from 
counseling discussion. After test taking, 
both the counselor and counselee have the 
opportunity in the counseling relationship 
to share the impressions which come from 
the testing experience. Any of the infor- 
mation and impressions so derived can be 
used as an interview aid, as a method of 
entering into exploration and discussion. 
For example, with personality inventory- 
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type tests, it may be very useful in the coun- 
seling process for the counselee in the in- 
terview to evaluate with the counselor the 
presence or absence of a tested trait and the 
degree to which he feels it pertains. For 
the counselor, tests provide limitless mate- 
rial for introducing ideas, for exploring hy- 
potheses, for presenting interpretations, for 
clarifying, for reinforcing insights. In com- 
munication regarding the counselee’s reac- 
tions to the tests, their items, and his per- 


formance, the counselee has opportunity for 
greater self-understanding, leading to reso 
lution of problems. Working in this way 
utilizes the resources of the counselee in in- 
volving him actively in the counseling 
process. 


Reference 


1. Staff, Counseling Center, aye | of Maryland. 
A check-list for recording test-taking behavior. 
J. counsel. Psychol., 1960, 7, 116-119. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TV USED IN COLLEGE STUDENT ORIENTATION 


An experiment in the use of closed circuit television in the orientation 
of new students was conducted on The University of Michigan campus, 
Ann Arbor, during the February, 1961, registration for the spring semester. 
According to Jack Petoskey, Orientation Director for the Office of Reg- 
istration and Records, “These programs will acquaint new students with 
rules, regulations, and facts on U-M social life.” Prepared for 1,000 new 
registrants, the program involved use of Speech Department facilities 
by technicians from the U-M Television Studio. The program included 
welcoming addresses by the Dean of Women and the Dean of Men, stu- 
dent panels, a student-faculty discussion, and addresses by campus leaders. 
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INFLUENCE OF DOGMATISM ON COUNSELING 


C. GRATTON KEMP 


Spee in counseling depends upon the 
counselee’s change in self-concept and 
his ensuing action through the insight 
gained from a variety of sources, e.g., test 
results, authority figures, peers, his own per- 
ception, and the counselor. Since the coun- 
selor lacks knowledge concerning the per- 
formance of some of these variables he may 
be encouraged in one instance and discon- 
certingly puzzled in another. 

He is encouraged when a counselee per- 
ceives relationships and uses new insights. 
Mary reviews her term results with her 
counselor and decides to disengage herself 
from some of her activities and reduce the 
number of her class hours in order to im- 
prove her grade-point average. 

However, the same counselor may be 
puzzled and disturbed to find that although 
the results of grades, tests, and inventories 
clearly indicate that John should change 
his self-concept, he does not do so. Al- 
though he understands the test results and 
their implications, they do not influence his 
behavior. 

From these situations we can conclude 
that new experience has different meaning 
to different persons. Some approach it in 
all its detail; they analyze, evaluate, discard, 
or integrate part or all of it. The more 
open-minded they are, the more compre- 
hensively they examine different aspects of 
the experience, try to clarify the ambiguity 
that may exist, and strive to see the relation- 
ship among parts. 

Rokeach [6] concluded from the Doodle- 
bug Experiments that the open-minded 
were superior in solving those problems re- 


C. Gratton Kemp, Michigan State University, East 
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quiring the transfer of learning. Kemp [3] 
found that the open-minded were superior 
to the closed-minded in working critical 
thinking problems. 

The closed-minded approach new experi- 
ence differently. Frequently they find new 
ideas, situations, even opportunities threat- 
ening. Rather than confront the meaning 
of the experience, they use several means of 
avoiding the impact. One device as Post- 
man [5] suggests is by a perceptual defense 
against inimical stimuli. Another means is 
to squeeze, narrow, distort, or ignore the 
content and meaning of the experience, and 
thus make it fit comfortably into their pre- 
formed value system. Allport [/] observed 
in his study of rumor that what leads to 
obliteration of some details and falsification 
of others is that the force of the intellectual 
and emotional context existing in the in- 
dividual’s mind leads to the assimilation of 
ideas in accordance with the values resident 
within the individual. This distortion in 
the assimilation of ideas Maslow [4] con- 
cludes wards off threatening aspects of real- 
ity and at the same time provides the indi- 
vidual with a compensatory feeling that he 
understands it. This form of.thinking has 
been designated as dogmatic and described 
by Rokeach [6] as the extent to which a 
person’s system is open or closed; namely, 
the extent to which the person can receive, 
evaluate, and act on relevant information 
received from the outside on its own in- 
trinsic merits, unencumbered by irrelevant 
factors in the situation arising from within 
the person or from the outside. 

Those who are highly dogmatic do not 
approach a new experience openly; they are 
defensive, insecure, and more threatened. 
They are inclined to ignore, rationalize, pro- 
ject, distort, or narrow in their attempts to 
deal with it. Fromm [2] concludes that the 
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more they become disposed to accept closed 
ways of thinking the greater becomes their 
need for recognition and power. And Rok- 
each [6] concludes that as the individual 
tries to handle new experience ideational 
or otherwise through identification, ration- 
alization, denial, or projection, his thinking 
becomes a tightly woven network of cogni- 
tive defenses. 

This distinct difference in the approach 
to experience between the open- and closed- 
minded thinker led to the assumption that 
in situations requiring transfer of learning, 
the making of inferences, and the analysis 
and evaluation of ideas the highly dogmatic 
individual would be less likely to profit from 
counseling. 


Hypothesis 


It was hypothesized that those who were 
open-minded or low in dogmatism would 
have fewer personal problems than those 
who were closed-minded or quite dogmatic 
and that those who were low in dogmatism 
would respond more favorably in counsel- 
ing than those who were high in dogmatism. 


Sample 


Two groups (84 each) of freshman col- 
lege students participated. Each member 
of both groups was administered the Dog- 
matism Scale Form E,' and the Mooney 
Problem Check List. The 25 with the high- 
est and 25 with the lowest scores on the 
Scale in the Experimental Group were 
arbitrarily selected for study. The 25 with 
the highest and 25 with the lowest scores in 
the second group became the Control 
Group. 


Procedures 


During the following 10 weeks each mem- 
ber of the Experimental Group participated 
in four individual counseling interviews of 
one-half hour each with his teacher-coun- 


* The Dogmatism Scale was developed and stand- 

ardized by Dr. Milton Rokeach, Professor of Psy- 

chology, Michigan State University. The Scale and 

related research is presented in The Open and 

ong Mind, New York: Basic Books, 1960, Chapters 
and 4. 
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selor. At the conclusion both groups again 
took the Mooney Problem Check List. 

The four individual counseling interviews 
were informal and unstructured. They 
were designated as a means for the students 
to explore subject matter or problems of any 
nature which they chose. In the counseling 
sessions, the instructor and student sat at 
desks at one side of the room turned at an 
angle of about 45 degrees. 

The length of the interview was estab- 
lished in advance. The student came in, 
sat down, and after a casual comment, the 
instructor waited for the student to intro- 
duce the subject. The situation was permis- 
sive and relaxed. The teacher-counselor 
did not initiate a new subject but encour- 
aged the student by recognition, clarifica- 
tion, and reflection to pursue the subject to 
the length he desired. 

There was a great variety of subjects dis 
cussed. The low dogmatics were apparently 
more at ease, talked more freely, and seemed 
to feel less need for “closure.” They also ex- 
plored more fully the complexity of the 
situations and were evidently aware of the 
possibility of many more factors contribut- 
ing toward a single result. They generally 
made some effort to analyze the confused, or 
hidden, aspects of a subject or problem. 

The high dogmatics or those with a closed 
mind talked more and at greater length on 
“safe” topics, those which could hardly be 
suspected of having personal relevance. 
When occasionally they digressed into per- 
sonal ramifications, they did not pursue 
them but restored a “safer” relationship. It 
was sometimes apparent that they wished to 
analyze thoroughly a problem but seemed 
to have some difficulty in tolerating certain 
facets and ideas and were inclined to label 
these before they had been explored or their 
relationship to other ideas worked out. It 
appeared that the interview did not notice- 
ably reduce tensions. 


Analysis of the Data 


At the commencement of the study there 
was a significant difference at the one per 
cent level between the low and high dog- 
matics in each of the Experimental and 
Control Groups in the number of problems 
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TABLE 1 and “of most concern” (TABLE 2). The 1 | 


A Comparison of the Number of Personal ®Verage number of problems “of concern” | 

Problems of the Low and High Dogmatic and “of most concern” changed from 11.8 to 

Subgroups of the Experimental and Control 10.2 and 5.1 to 3.2 respectively (TABLE 2). 
Group at the Commencement of the Study After 10 weeks and four counseling inter- 5. 

(N = 50) views the high dogmatics in the Experimen- | 

tal Group had not reduced significantly the 

















seat number of problems “of concern” or “of 
Group group Mean Dif/M t P _ Lot 
most concern” (TABLE 2). The average Imy 
Experi- Low 8.7 number of problems “of concern” and “of 
mental High 14.0 5.3 2.72 0.01 most concern” changed from 21.81 to 18.08 7 
Control Low 9.5 and 6.1 to 8.92 respecti | 
; . . pectively (TABLE 2). l 
High 14.8 5.5 2.71 0.01 : ase se 
0.01 = 2.68 After 10 weeks the high dogmatics in the doy 
’ Control Group had not reduced significantly eva 
the number of problems “of concern” or “of of 
indicated on the Mooney Problem Check most concern” (TasBLe 2). The average pel 
List (TABLE 1). number of problems “of concern” and “of 
After 10 weeks and four counseling inter- most concern” changed from 22.1 to 20.9 


views, the low dogmatics in the Experimen- and 6.3 to 9.8 (TABLE 2). 

tal Group significantly reduced both the 

number of problems “of concern” and “of Conclusions 

most concern” at the 0.01 per cent level and 

0.02 per cent level respectively (Taste 2). 1. Dogmatism is a factor which influences 


The average number “of concern” problems the number of personal problems of 
was reduced from 12.7 to 9.28 and “of most freshman college students. 

concern” problems was reduced from 4.8 to 2. The high dogmatics have more personal 
2.68 (TABLE 2). problems than the low dogmatics. 

After 10 weeks, the low dogmatics in the 3. One college quarter and four counseling 
Control Group had not reduced signifi- interviews reduce significantly the num- 
cantly the number of problems “of concern” ber of problems of the low dogmatics. 

TABLE 2 


A Comparison of the Low Dogmatic Subgroups and the High Dogmatic Subgroups of the 
Experimental and Control Groups at the Beginning and End of the Study 
(N = 25) 








Mean 
Problems Before After Diff/M t P 








Experimental 





“of concern” fay 12.7 9.28 3.42 3.42 0.01 
(b)t 21.8 18.08 3.72 1.32 NS 

*‘of most concern”’ (a) 4.8 2.68 2.12 2.59 0.02 
(b) 6.1 8.92 —2.82 —1.49 NS 

Control 

*fof concern” (a) 11.8 10.2 1.6 0.91 NS 
(b) 22.1 20.9 1.2 0.89 NS 

*fof most concern”’ (a) 5.1 3.2 1.9 0.98 NS 
(b) 6.3 9.8 —3.5 —1.55 NS 

0.05 = 2.06 
*(a) Low. 


t (b) High Dogmatic Subgroups. 
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{. One college quarter and four counseling 
interviews do not reduce significantly the 
number of problems of the high dog- 
matics. 

5. In one college quarter neither the low or 
the high dogmatics significantly reduce 
their problems without counseling. 


Implications 


More understanding of the student with 
closed ways of thinking is necessary. Coun- 
selors should be familiar with the difference 
dogmatism makes in the interpretation and 
evaluation of experience and the character 
of the defense mechanisms of the dogmatic 
person. A method of counseling which is 


satisfactory in helping the low dogmatic 
may be of little value in assisting the indi- 
vidual with a closed belief system. 
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NEW FILM BIBLIOGRAPHY ON GUIDANCE 


A bibliography listing over 340 films dealing with junior and senior 











high school guidance programs has been released by the Indiana Uni- 
versity Audio-Visual Center. Designed for guidance directors, counselors, 
and teachers, the new bibliography complements the Jndiana University 
1960 Catalog of Educational Motion Pictures and the 1961 Supplement. 
The Audio-Visual Center reports that committees of individuals with 
a responsibility for the development and direction of guidance programs, 
or specialists in this area have previewed all the films listed in the guid- 
ance bibliography and have recommended them for use on the junior 
and/or senior high schoo] level. The bibliography includes instructions 
on how to use the services of the IU film library. Interested persons 
may write for information on how to secure a copy of the Guidance 
bibliography to ‘the Circulation Department, Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Influencers of Occupational Choice 


ODELL UZZELL 


Ca [1] defines an identifying fig- 
ure as “a person whom we accept as 
an example of desirable conduct and atti- 
tudes in many situations.” The process of 
identification beginning with earliest child- 
hood, when the child identifies with his 
parents, continues through adulthood. As 
the child grows older and as direct contact 
and exposure to mass media broaden the 
child’s knowledge of people, there is a wider 
choice of identifying figures or models. As 
a young adult, he increasingly seeks out 
models that tend to be consistent with his 
self-image. In seeking out models, it is con- 
ceivable that the accompanying identifica- 
tion might well become a basis for many 
forms of adaptive behavior, viz., occupa- 
tional choice, moral standards, and political 
attitudes. If identification then becomes a 
basis of occupational choice, adolescents’ oc- 
cupational aspirations should reflect the in- 
fluence of persons whom they have accepted 
as models. 


Problem and Sample 


The major problem of this study is to in- 
vestigate the stated influencers of occupa- 
tional aspirations of a selected sample of ur- 
ban senior Negro male high school youth in 
Eastern North Carolina. 

Data for the study were taken from a 
proportionate random sample of 301 senior 
males in 14 urban high schools. Questions 
and interviews were used to elicit data. The 
nature of the questions was explained 
thoroughly to the respondent during the 
interview by the writer. 

Respondents were asked these questions: 


Opve.tt Uzzewi is a Teacher of Sociology, Fayette- 
ville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. 
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(1) Do you know anyone in the occupa- 


tion you prefer? (2) Have any persons in 
your preferred occupation (s) influenced 
your decision directly or indirectly? (3) 
In what occupation (s) are the persons who 
have influenced your decision? (4) If your 
decision to enter your preferred occupation 
has not been influenced by anyone, where 
did you learn about the occupation? 
Findings 

TABLE | contains data on the influence 
of known occupational models upon the 
occupational choices of respondents. Of 
the 301 respondents in the study, 211 knew 
occupational models. In short, 70 per cent 
of the respondents knew persons in the 
field to which they aspired, whereas 30 per 
cent did not know such persons. Of the 
211 respondents who knew models, 162, or 
77 per cent, indicated they were influenced 
by them. There were 49 respondents, or 
23 per cent, who knew models but who in- 
dicated they were not influenced by them. 

The rank order by the percentage of re- 
spondents influenced by persons in the same 
occupations compared with the total num- 
ber in the sample aspiring to the occupation 
is shown in Taste 2. High influence of 
models was shown for automobile repair- 
man, teacher, barber, and tailor. Consid- 
ering some of the individual occupations, 
Taste 2 shows that a total of 20 respond- 
ents in the study aspired to become auto 
mobile repairmen. Of these, 85 per cent 
were influenced by automobile repairmen. 
Similarly, brickmasons showed 82.3 per 
cent, teachers 80.5 per cent, and tailors 71 
per cent. Low influence of occupational 
models was shown for baseball players, 
players in a dance band, radio technicians, 
and engineers. Only one-half of the base- 
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TABLE 1 
Influence of Models on the Occupational Aspirations of Respondents Who Knew Models 
































(N = 211) 
Number Number 
Number Indicat- Number Indicat 
Know- ing Know- ing 
Number inga Model Number inga Model 
Aspired of Personal as In- Aspired of Personal as In- 
Occupations Aspirants Model fluential Occupations Aspirants Model fluential- 
Teacher 36 36 29 Streetcar Motorman 1 1 1 
Engineer 27 18 8 Shoe Repairman 1 1 1 
Automobile Repair- 20 17 17 Photographer, Com- 1 1 
man mercial 
Lieutenant, A.F. 20 9 8 Dentist 1 1 1 
Brickmason 17 16 14 Actor, Movie 1 1 1 
Sergeant, A.F. 11 6 5 Recreation Director 1 1 1 
Sergeant, Army 10 3 3 Basketball Player 1 1 1 
Radio Technician 9 6 3 Research Physicist 1 1 1 
Baseball Player 8 8 4 Interior Decorator 1 1 1 
Barber 8 7 6 Machinist 1 1 1 
Player in Dance Band 7 2 2 Accountant 1 1 0 
Tailor 7 6 5 Bus Driver, City 1 1 0 
Television Repairman 6 3 2 Plumber 1 1 0 
Physician 6 6 4 Manager, Sales 1 1 0 
Commercial Artist 6 2 2 Television Engineer 1 1 0 
Lawyer 5 4 4 Mathematician 1 1 0 
Building Contractor 4 3 3 Teletypist 1 1 0 
Mortician 3 3 3 Minister 1 1 0 
Bricklayer 3 3 3 Artist 1 1 0 
Farmer, Owner 3 2 2 -- — — 
Laboratory Tech- 3 2 2 Torat 283 211 162 
nician 
Airplane Mechanic 3 1 1 
Captain, A.F. 3 1 1 TABLE 2 
Postal Clerk S 1 1 Rank Order by Percentage of Respondents Who 
Manager, Office 3 2 1 Were Influenced by Persons in the Same 
Vocalist, Rock ‘n’ 3 2 0 Occupations 
Roll 
Electrician 3 1 0 Num- 
Vocalist, Gospel 2 2 2 be of 
Policeman 2 2 2 Num- Arpir- Per 
Vocalist, Popular 2 2 2 ber  sants Cent 
Carpenter 2 2 2 Occupational Influ- inthe Influ- 
Funeral Director 2 2 2 Aspirations Rank enced Sample enced 
interior Decorator : . . Automobile Repairman 1 17 20 85.0 
eer : : ; Brick 2 14 17 823 
Electronics Technician 2 1 1 war anees ‘ 
Pharmacist 2 1 1 Teacher 3 29 36 = 80.5 
Boxer 2 2 1 Barber 4 6 8 75.0 
Veterinarian 2 1 0 Tailor 5 5 7 71.0 
Social Worker 2 1 0 Baseball Player 6 4 8 50.0 
Manager, Grill 1 1 1 Player in a Dance Band 7 3 7 42.0 
ery : ‘ ' Radio Technician 8 3 9 330 
oe paetie . . Engineer 9 8 27 29.0 
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TABLE 3 


Influencers of Respondents Aspiring to Become 
Automobile Repairmen 











(N = 20) 
Times 
Influencers Mentioned 
Automobile Repairman 17 
Television Repairman 3 
Teacher 1 
Chemist 1 
Truck Driver 1 





ball players indicated they were influenced 
by baseball players. Still lower percent- 
ages were shown for radio technicians with 
33 per cent and engineers with 29 per cent. 
This would seem to suggest that 67 per cent 
of -he radio technicians and 70 per cent of 
the engineers were influenced by sources 
other than models in the respective fields. 
It was pointed out above that the influ- 
ence of models for aspiring automobile re- 
pairmen, brickmasons, and teachers was 
generally high, whereas that for radio tech- 
nicians and engineers was generally low. 
The individual influencers for automobile 
repairmen and engineers by the number of 
times each was mentioned are shown in 
Taste 3 and TaBLe 4 respectively. Not- 
able differences between the influencers of 
the two groups were the variety of sources 








TABLE 4 
Influencers of Respondents Aspiring to Become 
Engineers 
(N = 27) 
Times 
Influencers Mentioned 

Television 9 
Engineer 8 
Teacher 8 
Parents 6 
Periodicals 6 
Ratio 4 
Research (Personal) 2 
Movies 2 
Chemist 1 
College student 1 
Truck driver 1 





indicated by engineers including varied 
forms of mass media. 

Data on the influencers of occupational 
aspirations for the total sample appear in 
TABLE 5. Each source of influence is listed 
in order by the number of times it was men- 
tioned. Again, “persons in the same occu- 
pation” appeared as the main source of in- 
fluence. They were mentioned 38.39 per 
cent of the time. The second source of in- 
fluence was “mass media” (radio, movies, 
television, and periodicals), which was men- 
tioned 22.99 per cent of the time. 


TABLE 5 


Influencers of Preferred Occupational Aspira- 
tions by Number of Times Mentioned for the 
Total Sample 





Times 
Men- 
Influencers tioned Per Cent 





Persons in the Same Occupa- 162 38 . 39 








tion 
Mass Media 97 22.99 
Persons in a Different Occu- 78 18.48 
pation 
Research and/or Books 63 14.93 
Experience and/or Course 20 4.74 
Hobby 2 0.47 
Tora 422 100.00 
Summary 


1. A definite relationship is revealed be- 
tween respondents’ occupational aspirations 
and their knowledge of occupational 
models. Of the 211 respondents who knew 
models, 162, or 77 per cent, indicated their 
choices were influenced by models, whereas 
49, or 23 per cent, who knew models indi- 
cated they were not influenced by them. 

2. The number of visible models for su- 
perior or high aspiring students may be very 
limited in small towns that have a low 
socio-economic level. The general occupa- 
tional structure is not likely to include a 
representative cross section of occupations 
nor a concentration of high status ones, but 
rather, a concentration in the low status oc- 
cupations. 
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aried 3. Although 66.6 per cent of the aspiring 4. In addition to models, occupational as- 
engineers indicated they knew personal pirations were influenced significantly by 
ional models, less than one-half of these, 44.4 per other sources. Notable among these were 
ar in cent, indicated they were influenced by mass media and persons in occupations 
listed them. Perhaps the nature of the relation- other than those of respondents’ choices. 
men- ship between the respondents and the 
occu- known models and the lack of opportunities 
»f in- in gaining admittance to engineering in the 
) per communities concerned tended to either pre- Reference 
of in- vent the respondents’ identifying with them | cyonbach, Lee J. Educational pocnoloey. —— 
vies, or acknowledging them as being influential. York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1954. 
men- 
vira- 
the 
il CONFERENCE ON PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL AS A SOCIAL SYSTEM 
39 
“Research on the Psychiatric Hospital as a Social System’’ was the 
; topic of a conference held in Ellenwood House on the Washington Uni- 
versity campus, St. Louis, Missouri, Friday and Saturday, March 3 and 
3 4, and sponsored by the Social Science Institute and University College. 
4 The third annual conference in the training program for research in 
7 community mental health, it was attended by 115 participants from 
" hospitals, medical schools, the department of public welfare, health de- 
ia partments, and divisions of mental diseases in states across the nation, 
including Vermont and California. 
The purpose of the conference was to bring together experts in fields of 
research relating to community mental health and to promote partici- 
be- pation by graduate student trainees. Among the topics discussed were: 
= The Therapeutic Use of the Hospital; Some Implications of Ward Struc- 
ture for Enculturation of Patients; The Hospital Social System in Psy- 
oie chiatric Perspective; The Psychiatric Hospital: An Anthropological View; 
a5 The Comparative Study of Mental Hospitals; and The Therapeutic 
di- Community in Action: A St. Louis Experience. 
u- 
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Guidance in Practice 





Vocational Guidance Through Fact and Fiction 


EUGENIA SACOPULOS 


Both fiction and nonfiction can be effectively used 
to cater to the slow and the bright student. In re- 
lating literature to life, the student, through read- 
ing and tactful discussion, can be encouraged to do 
a little self-evaluating with good results. Many 
students develop interests through reading fiction. 
These are later transferred to nonfiction areas. This 
approach to guidance and an understanding of self 
in relation to the world of work is especially per- 
tinent in English classes. 

To the mutual benefit of teachers and students, 
fiction and nonfiction can be used for motivation in 
vocational planning as a unit or t or all during the year 
af any level in high school. While this article is 
aimed primarily at the high school level, it may be 
of equal interest to grade school teachers who 
would like to employ similar sources. The range 
of students who may be helped in this way extends 
from those who are “hot for certainty” to “apathetic 
sponges.” To move these students to a state of 
curiosity which includes finding out the “how and 
why” should be the aim of any teacher. Curiosity 
then leads students to obtain background material 
on occupations. They may find, enjoy, and see the 
significance of vicarious experiences and find re- 
lief in having their questions answered in print. 
The writing does not have to be particularly great 
as long as it gives them the satisfaction of indulg- 
ing themselves in material that seems to represent 
some of their own ideas and feelings. 

The outstanding advantage of fiction is that it is 
usually 1 more readable. gf requently, a great amount 
‘of information about kinds of work, qualifications, 
advantages and disadvantages, promotional steps, 
and working conditions of particular careers comes 
to light in the conversations of the main characters. 
However, since the heroes and heroines often are 
extremely successful, students often accept them un- 
critically and choose unreasonable roads to success. 
Unless teachers make a point of helping them to set 
reasonable objectives, the value of the reading may 





Eucenta Sacoputos is a Teacher of English, 
Tolleston High School, Gary, Indiana, and a rad- 
uate Student in Guidance. 
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be lost. In addition, this type of fiction often stimu- 
lates the reader to search for additional information 
in a more factual type of publication which is gen- 
erally purely expository. 

,Biographies have a primary advantage in that they 
may serve as a link between fiction and abstract 
studies of occupations since they furnish examples 
of success in life. The inspirational value of these 
books is good, but the fields explored are limited 
mostly to professions. They often give a distorted 
view because they present a picture of people who 
have achieved unusual success in their chosen work. 
Here again the teacher must furnish the student 
with guidance in evaluating his experience. In this 
case it is up to the teacher to point out how the 
hero of the autobiography has integrated his work 
with the other important aspects of life. The bio- 
graphical section in many libraries offers a good 
selection on contemporaries instead of just stressing 
old stand-bys like Helen Keller and Babe Ruth. It 
is obvious, however, that the time consumed in 
gaining information in this way is often too much 
for practical needs, and it is at this point that more 
abstract works may be introduced profitably. 

rhe particular advantage of factual book-length 

monographs is that they often give a comprehensive 
picture of an occupation to young people who have 
narrowed their interests. Usually they work around 
a single study but often combine two or more. 
Literature of occupations is classified according to 
the originality of the research, geographic scope, 
special aspects of an occupation, and methods of 
presentation. According to Baer and Roeber, litera- 
ture may represent original or secondary research, 
national or local scope, industrial or occupational 
study, complete occupational monograph or special 
occupational studies [1]. 

Six books were selected and surveyed as to useful- 
ness for ninth through twelfth grade students. 
‘These books cover three general vocations, teaching, 
nursing, and engineering, and include examples of 
fiction, biography, and monograph. 


Teaching 


Fiction: The Twenty-Five and Ann [5], a de- 
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lightful novel by Mary Urmston, would probably ap- 
peal to a girl in the ninth through eleventh grade 
because of its charming story of a very human 
teacher and her common, yet often unique, problems 
and good times in a fifth grade classroom. The 192- 
page story moves along easily. Although a good 
student would find this fast reading, she still can 
receive satisfaction from reading this entire book in 
a short time. This book easily creates a transfer to a 
more comprehensive nonfiction selection. 

Fact: A Teacher Is a Person [6] is an educational 
autobiography. Charles Wilson, the author, says 
that it strays outside the limits of both education 
and biography into fields of humor and philosophy. 
Wilson emphasized that each teacher is a unique 
person and not a stereotype. The author is down 
to earth and considers present-day problems of 
teachers. He describes situations as they are and 
then adds his suggestions. A little of the spirit is 
caught here: 


I don’t give a good gosh darn whether a student 
gets straight A's against inferior competition. 
Neither do I want to lose the native talents of a 
weak student with constant discouragement and 
failure. My brand of democracy believes that we 
owe every student the best opportunity we can 
give him to develop his talents to the maxi- 
mum [6]. 

This book would be especially good for alert eleventh 

or twelfth grade students and even teachers. 


Nursing 

Fiction: The Organdy Cupcakes [4] was written 
by Mary Stolz who has done a beautiful job, not 
only in details and development, but expressly in 
the good feeling she creates and the story she tells. 
She captures the vitality of a young girl who is 
entering the nursing profession. Although much 
factual information is revealed “by the way,” she 
places the emphasis of the novel on an adventurous 
romance. This book is particularly suitable for a 
ninth or tenth grade girl. 

Fact: American Women of Nursing [7] contains 
short biographies of 12 American women who are 
recognized as great scientists. A distorted picture 
may be obtained by some students since only those 
who have achieved unusual success in their chosen 
work are presented. Nevertheless, the author, Edna 
Yost, puts the personal touch to the biographies by 
commenting on each. Tenth through twelfth grad- 
ers would be interested in her coverage of twentieth 
century progress in nursing and the avoidance of 
the too-common Clara Barton idea. This book 
holds the interest of those who think they might 
find nursing a favorite vocation. 


Engineering 
Fact: Atoms in the Family [2] is a gradual at- 
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tempt to raise students’ level of sensibility so that 
they will develop an appetite for more mature 
books. It is well illustrated with authentic pictures. 
This book seems to meet the criteria of a good oc- 
cupational book. The life of Enrico Fermi, the 
scientist whom many select as the father of the 
coming of the Atomic Age, is presented by his wife, 
Laura, who has a flare for anecdotes and who 
shared his life of intrigue in war-time Italy. This 
biography is especially suitable for eleventh or 
twelfth grade students. 

Fact: Careers and Opportunities in Engineering 
[3] presents a succinct but comprehensive discussion 
of each branch of engineering and is especially good 
because of its recency, revealed by the chapter, “Call- 
ing All Women Engineers.” The history of engi- 
neering, engineering today, and qualifications to 
enter the field precede discussions which should be 
of some benefit to young people who have narrowed 
their interests. It is about eleventh grade reading 
level. The significance of the vast progress in the 
entire field of engineering and the importance of its 
contributions are emphasized. There is good use of 
charts, pictures, and statistics. 

The fact that books like those discussed are avail- 
able in most libraries offers ready opportunity for 
introducing them to students. Displays can be set 
up by counselors, teachers and librarians to intro- 
duce occupational books to students. The clearly 
discernible principle behind these displays is the 
tendency to seek satisfactions and information as 
effortlessly as possible. 

By introducing a sample of fact and fiction as it 
might be used in an English class or library, an 
overview of problems, appreciations, and values in- 
herent in the use of this occupational information 
as a method of presenting vocational guidance has 
been revealed. A counselor and teacher can stimu- 
late, help enlighten, and encourage students, espe- 
cially those who are glued to the television sets as 
vidiots, to bridge their current interests to the adult 
working world. 
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Counseling the Adolescent Girl on Personal Problems 
JAMES F. ADAMS and PHYLLIS A. ROGERS 


A particularly trying time in the life of many girls 
is early adolescence. Parents are frequently at a 
loss in understanding this period of development. 
The result may be the formulation of new rules in a 
sometimes desperate attempt to regulate this stage 
of growth. It is not surprising that interpersonal 
conflicts arise and that misunderstandings may be 
increased or magnified. 

One adolescent girl was disturbed enough in her 
relationships with her mother to record her feel- 
ings so, as she put it, the same mistakes would not 
be made when she had a daughter. The result was 
a set of 20 rules' to guide mother-daughter relation- 
ships. The authors have found this list to be ex- 
tremely useful in understanding and counseling girls 
of this age and in helping their parents to become 
more empathetic. The girls apparently gain a cer- 
tain amount of comfort by realizing that their prob- 
lems are shared by their peers; and with parents, 
particularly mothers, the list seems to refresh memo- 
ries of this period in their lives. To exemplify the 
feelings of this young adolescent girl, six of her sug- 
gestions are reproduced below. 


Proper Etiquette for Mother's Relationships 
With Their Daughters (Teen Age) 


Written by a thirteen-year-old girl 


6. Don’t force her confidence, and when she does 
tell you surprising things, don’t make a side show 
out of it, just answer in a matter-of-fact tone, and 
she'll tell you more. They don’t like emotional 
outbursts. 

8. Praise her for good work as often as it is 
rightly due. Don’t turn her head though. 


James F. Apams is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology, Temple University, Philadelphia, and 
Puytiis A. Rocers is Guidance Counselor, Antheil 
Junior High School, Ewing Township, New Jersey. 

1 Available upon request from the senior author. 


10. Don’t contradict your daughter sharply to her 
face just for something to say. A good example is 
when your daughter says, “I need a new basketball. 
My other one is shot to pieces.” And you say, “Oh, 
I don’t think it is!” (When you really haven't even 
looked at it.) If you're trying to save money, tell 
her so, don’t contradict like you know all about it 
when you don’t. 

ll. Try to be understanding. When your 
daughter gets hysterical over a detail, don’t just 
say, “Oh you'll be alright soon.” To her, it is a 
big matter, and you ought to treat it as such. Try 
to reason it out together and give her your com- 
fort and attention. She will appreciate it more 
than you know. 

12. Don’t govern her too hard; she likes free- 
dom and plenty of it. Let her choose what dress 
she'll wear, continually, unless it is really absurd. 
She likes to fly her own wings. Let her make 
decisions occasionally. Take her into the family 
secrets and she'll feel important. She won't tell 
if you caution her not to. It’s really good experi- 
ence in keeping secrets, and makes her feel you can 
trust. her. 

20. A very important fact to bear in mind is that 
a girl doesn’t relish her mother’s talking of her 
“personal” intimate matters within her father’s 
hearing when she is around. If it must be done, 
for goodness sake don’t let her know about it. 
This is extremely important. 

Basically this girl is asking for mature under- 
standing from her mother. In her growth toward 
maturity she wants sympathetic recognition of her 
own inconsistencies as well as increasing acceptance 
of her adult prerogatives. Since many of the feel- 
ings that young people experience at this age are 
not communicated to others but are internalized, 
perhaps the use of a technique such as this can aid 
the counselor in helping the adolescent over this 
period of growth. 


YEARBOOK DISCUSSES COURT DECISIONS DEALING WITH SCHOOLS 


The 1961 edition of The Yearbook of School Law, by Lee O. Garber, 
School of Education, University of Pennsylvania, presents important court 
decisions of the past year dealing with schools and school law. Among 
the cases decided during the past year and discussed in the book is one of 
particular interest to members of APGA. The 258-page yearbook, the 
12th in a series, is published by The Interstate, Danville, Illinois, and is 
available either cloth-bound at $4.25 or paper-bound at $3.25. 
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PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, edited by 
Norma E. Cutts & Nicholas Moseley. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1960. x + 273 pp. $6.65, trade; $5.00, 
classroom. 


Provinine for individual differences al- 

ways has been a concern of the good 
teacher and good school. Whatever the 
reason—Sputnik or atom bombs—the last 
decade has seen a tremendous surge of in- 
terest in this topic in a variety of other 
sources—ranging from writers of popular 
articles to presidential committees. The 
peak is still a long way off and this book 
therefore comes at a most opportune time. 

It is not only opportune; it is useful and 
sensible. The editors explicitly state that 
the book has been written to help classroom 
teachers in the elementary school and teach- 
ers in training solve the problems involved 
in providing for individual differences. 
And they and the other contributing 
authors address themselves to doing pre- 
cisely that. This is not a book for advanced 
students in personality or learning theory. 
It does not offer any new theories or meth- 
ods of teaching or new ways of grouping 
par as panaceas to be followed. Nor is 
it derived from any single project or experi- 
ment. Instead it draws upon what to this 
reviewer seem to be the most reasonable 
and sensible ideas of the past and present 
to help the typical teacher in a typical 
school system. These ideas are well docu- 
mented by references—derived both from 
experience and research—given at the end 
of each chapter. 

Much of the recent concern about provid- 
ing for individual differences has been with 
the so-called gifted. This book is con- 
cerned, too, with the academically tal- 
ented but it is concerned, also, about all 
the children who come to school and with 
more than their academic differences. Most 
of the practical suggestions offered in the 
chapters devoted to specific subjects are 
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about ways to help meet differences in 
academic ability, but the four opening and 
the closing chapters clearly recognize that 
differences in physique, behavior, back- 
ground, needs, interests, and goals need to 
be considered as well. They also make 
clear that academic differences cannot be 
considered in isolation, if only to insure 
better academic learning. 

The book consists essentially of three 
parts, although not formally labeled as such. 
The first part, four chapters written by 
the editors, deals with the nature and ex- 
tent of individual differences, how to 
identify differences, some useful practices 
for the teacher to adopt in meeting the 
problems, and administrative policies and 
practices which bear upon the issue. Some 
promising administrative devices such as 
team teaching could have been given more 
attention. The discussion in these four 
chapters is not highly sophisticated nor in 
great depth. It is sound, however, and is 
suitably geared to its audience. 

Chapters 5-10 form the second part of 
the book and deal with the special subject 
fields of art, music, the language arts, the 
social studies, science, and arithmetic. Each 
chapter is written by a different specialist 
of the field. These chapters are replete with 
practical, down-to-earth suggestions for the 
usual classroom teacher. They seem to 
assume the basic policy of -the “self-con- 
tained” classroom, but then this is our 
typical situation today. However, many of 
the ideas can be adapted to any of the cur. 
rent changes which are being advocated for 
grouping children because of differences in 
ability. What the authors of these chapters 
are advocating is what this reviewer would 
label as just good teaching. Which reminds 
us that the essence of good teaching is the 
recognition of individual differences and 
making provisions for them. 

Chapters 11 and 12, written by the ed- 
itors, constitute part three. They are con- 
cerned with evaluation and its instruments 
and with the problem of self-realization and 
meeting children’s emotional needs. Again 
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these chapters might be criticized as being 
too much at the “cookbook” level. This 
reviewer feels, however, that they serve a 
very useful purpose in terms of the audience 
to which the book is addressed. 

There are two criticisms which can be 
offered. First, there is insufficient recogni- 
tion of the kind of supporting help and 
service which the classroom teacher needs 
in trying to meet the problem of individual 
differences. This is a tremendously diff- 
cult problem and sometimes the best known 

uping and teaching methods are inef- 
ective with particular children. Teachers 
should be encouraged to seek the assistance 
of school counselors and psychologists in 
dealing with these children. Otherwise 
they may assume that they are — to 
do the impossible and to become frustrated 
and embittered in their failure. If sup- 
porting help is not available the teacher 
might at least be given the comfort of know- 
ing that he alone is not necessarily expected 
to solve the problem completely by him- 
self. 

The second criticism has to do with the 
issue of what constitutes good guidance. 
On page 264 the authors state: “Much has 
been said recently about the large number 
of [bright] boys and girls who fail to go to 
college. The surest way to correct this 
situation is for elementary school teachers 
to plant the idea of college in the minds 
of bright children and their parents.” 
(Italics are mine.) In the next paragraph 
they state: “Good vocational guidance 
observes the principle that final choice must 
rest with the individual.” This is obviously 
a contradiction and the authors should 
make up their minds as to which way they 
want it. 

In closing, although one can say that al- 
together this book is not a sophisticated or 
erudite treatment of the subject, it is, never- 
theless, for its purpose a good book and 
should prove to be very useful for those 
for whom it is intended.—-Epwarp Lanpy, 
Assistant Superintendent for Pupil Person- 
nel Services and Special Education, Newion 
(Massachusetts) Public Schools. 
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PuysicaAL DisaBILiry—A PsyYCHOLOGICAL 
Approacn, by Beatrice A. Wright. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1960. 380 pp. 
$6.00. 
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D:. WRIGHT’s presentation of the psy- 
chological aspects of disablement be- 
gins the process of transforming rehabilita- 
tion psychology into an applied scientific 
discipline. Using the perspective of social 
psychology, the book explores three aspects 
of disablement: (1) the situation confront- 
ing physically atypical persons coping with 
the personal and social restrictions imposed 
by disability; (2) the attitudes of parents 
and lay members of the community coming 
into contact with the disabled; and (3) the 
problems and difficulties facing professional 
personnel working with disabled children or 
adults. Personal documents and auto- 
biographical material exemplify in vivid, 
concrete terms, the uncertain, threatening 
and callous nature of the social environment 
surrounding the physically disabled person. 
The section on attitudes traces the sources 
of attitudes towards persons with atypical 
physiques and explores grievances and grati- 
fications in everyday life for the handi- 
capped and those coming into contact with 
them. The theoretical framework for re- 
habilitating and helping disabled persons 
adjust to psychological difficulties is based 
upon such key concepts as values, status, 
need for personal and social acceptance, the 
self-concept, goals, acceptance of loss, moti- 
vation, and overlapping situations. 
Physical Disability—A yp ped Ap- 
proach uses the accepted body of psycho- 
logical theory and knowledge to provide 
a common theoretical scaffolding for reha- 
bilitation practitioners, trainees, parents, 
and* disabled persons. The juxtaposition 
of theoretical and autobiographical case 
material enhances understanding of social 
factors influencing the behavior of individ- 
uals who are marked as “different” by their 
appearance. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of the volume is the consistent ap- 
plication of explanatory concepts derived 
from “normal behavior” to the problem of 
persons with physical impairment. Dr. 
Wright assumes and demonstrates that the 
differences between the physically typical 
and atypical are not physical but psycho- 
logical. Central to this approach are for- 
mulations such as accepting loss, the require- 
ment of mourning, modes of interrelation- 
ship between the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped, and idolizing normal stand- 
ards of behavior. Our culture of similarity, 
conformity, and normality intensifies and 
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multiplies the psychological limitations of 
disablement. It rejects with pity or in- 
fantilization disabled persons who lack ex- 
ceptional talent or the capacity to achieve 
material success. It surrounds them with 
a network of threats to personal security. 
From this point of view, deviations in ap- 
pearance are less significant than the social 
pressure for the crippled to internalize mi- 
nority group status and to accept an inferior 
position. 

For the person with the disability, 
whether child or adult, there is no respite 
from this threatening cultural danger with- 
out the development of values which stress 
individualization and autonomy. The 
society of normalcy offers him two choices 
in lieu of personal integration—denial of 
impairment or entry into a minority group. 
Self-realization, a sense of worth, and an 
adequate self-concept are open only to those 
severely handicapped persons who can deal 
with social isolation and the loss of physical 
assets valued by society. Personal growth 
is facilitated if, with the help of parents, 
relatives, friends, or rehabilitation person- 
nel, the disabled person can come to terms 
with his shortcomings in a friendly environ- 
ment. An optimal therapeutic situation 
encourages learning, provides an over-all 
experience of success in rehabilitation, and 
a meaningful structure for the client. It 
sets attainable goals which generate the 
client's ability to cope with problems of 
activity and relationships with others. It 
enables him to experiment, whether sym- 
bolically or situationally, with tentative 
solutions in a climate which permits him 
to fail without disastrous consequences. 
The friendly environment provides for the 
active participation of the physically dis- 
abled person through clarifying and in- 
creasing the significance of his role in re- 
habilitation. 

The book as a whole is a valuable addi- 
tion to the field of rehabilitation. Of partic- 
ular interest are the outline of somatopsy- 
chology, the discussion of methods of cop- 
ing with the problems of disability, the role 
of the parent in rehabilitation, the résumé 
of developmental difficulties faced by the 
crippled child or adolescent, and the analy- 
sis of uncertain or overlapping situation 
faced by the physically impaired. The 
book does not explore sufficiently the deep- 
seated personal concomitants of disability 
or the institutional structure of society 
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which molds the physically impaired into 
dependent or independent individuals with- 
out permitting them to achieve the necessary 
blend of independence and interdepend- 
ence. Simplicity of style, avoidance of 
terminological obscurantism, and clarity of 
presentation make the book a necessity to 
all who help, work or live with disabled 
persons. Its theoretical contributions make 
it a must for rehabilitation professionals 
and trainees.—WILLIAM GELLMAN, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago. 
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LEADERSHIP, PSYCHOLOGY AND ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL BEHAvioR, by Bernard M. Bass. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1960. 548 pp. 
$6.25. 


New CONTENT in an old theory character- 
izes Bass’s excellent, distinctive volume 
in social psychology. The wealth of re- 
search in small group behavior, heretofore 
largely seen as within the context of Lew- 
inian theories, is more rigorously inter- 
preted within the context of orthodox stim- 
ulus-response or reinforcement terminology. 
There is no doubt but that Bass carries it 
off well; it will be a comfort to many psy- 
chologists to discover so skillful a discussion 
of social behavior in this more specific struc- 
ture. Exceedingly well organized and 
crystal-clear though somewhat dry in his 
presentation, Bass has redrawn many of 
the now traditional terms into more pre- 
cise definitions. Perhaps some will see this 
as a furtherance of the unification in phe- 
nomenological and _ behavioristic ap- 
proaches. 

If Bass is narrow in his theoretical out- 
look, he can not be accused of establishing 
biased limits in his selection of research. 
Leadership projects utilizing projective in- 
struments as the TAT and Rorschach are 
no less prominently featured than are those 
more objectively based. The scholarship 
in the book, as represented by over 1,200 
studies cited, is unassailable. ‘There is real 
doubt, however, as to whether or not the 
stimulus-response context seems to add any 
more to the meaning of the content than 
do the basic studies themselves. Neverthe- 
less, in addition to its encyclopedic collec- 
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tion of studies in leadership and group be- 
havior, the book contains perhaps one of 
the best discussions of the logical positivistic 
approach to human behavior. 

Bass’s approach seems to contribute much 
to brevity in the definitions of simple 

henomenon (a group is “a collection of 
individuals whose existence as a collection 
is rewarding to the individuals or enables 
them to avoid punishment”). However, 
when the attempt is made to rise to more 
complex phenomena such as conflict or 
esteem one finds the author wisely resorting 
to words more reminiscent of perceptual 
terminology. In one instance he becomes 
intricately entangled in a complex diagram 
for which where testability seems quite un- 
likely. 

Warmth and charm are contributed to 
the book by the careful selection of sur- 
prisingly apt and appropriate comments on 
leadership found in the ancient literature, 
e.g., “Plato: “The tyrant. . . is always stir- 
ring up some war or other, in order that the 
people may require a leader.’” ‘These pre- 
cede each chapter. Otherwise the book 
deals with this very human subject in so 


non-human a fashion through SR theory as 
to leave one with fearful images of 1984; 
such cold analyses of coercion, power, and 
authority leave one with a shadow of a shud- 
der. Bass’s volume nevertheless probably 
contains the widest collection of pertinent 
studies in leadership available in the litera- 
ture and as such it is well woven into con- 
sistent theoretical framework.—TrEp LaANps- 
MAN, Professor of Education, University of 
Florida. 
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THE ADOLESCENT—A Book OF READINGS, 
edited by Jerome Seidman. Revised. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1960. 870 pp. $6.50. 


T= PRESENT VOLUME represents a revision 

of the compilation made in 1953 by the 
same editor. The stated purpose of the 
revision to reflect newer areas of investiga- 
tion and methods of research appears to be 
amply met. Thirty-four of the 72 articles 
have been published since 1955, and 39, 
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over-all, are new to this edition. The re- 
viewer noted some six articles bearing the 
publishing data of 1959. 

The editor states that this volume was 
designed to serve as either a basic textbook 
or in conjunction with another text. The 
nature of the contents vary greatly from 
highly empirical and objectives studies of 
limited scope, through generalized state- 
ments of opinions, to the presentation of 
clinical case material. As a text, it would 
serve as an excellent base for provocative 
class discussion. Used as a supplementary 
source to accompany another text, some 
judicial pruning might be in order by the 
instructor for use in a typical one-semester 
course. 

Many familiar and well-known names 
are represented: H. E. Jones, Bayley, 
Shock, Havighurst, Terman, etc. These 
serve to bridge the gap between a textbook 
and this volume of readings, if the latter is 
used as a supplement. In addition, there 
are representations from well-known names 
less likely to be found in texts on adoles- 
cence at the present: Guilford, Gough, and 
Ausubel, to name a few. With such in- 
clusions, opportunities are presented for 
direction of interests to areas sometimes not 
given a great deal of attention in courses. 

The editor has also provided opportu- 
nities for development of critical thinking 
about research activities. A study by Wallin 
designed to replicate earlier research on con- 
flicting sex roles in college women confirmed 
the earlier findings only to a degree. Fol- 
lowing this study in the volume is one by 
McKee and Sherrifs with a similar orienta- 
tion with partial confirmation but rami- 
fications of problems and explanations. 
Other examples are present in the collec- 
tion. In the hands of a skillful instructor, 
such materials can be used to help students 
grow in cautiousness in generalization from 
study findings as well as to gain perspective 
in appreciation for both varied and system- 
atic exploration of psychological phe- 
nomena. The editor has gone further yet, 
in other places, to organize and present 
comments of several reviewers, with some- 
what varied perceptions, of a single research 
study. 

The diversity of materials regarding con- 
tent, degree of objectivity, freedom from 
bias, etc., serves to introduce the student 
to almost the full gamut of what might be 
thought of as the available psychological 
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literature. Students’ awareness of these dif- 
ferences could be heightened for the pur- 
pose of development of discriminatory and 
critical qualities. In this regard, a number 
of studies contain actual methods of infor- 
mation collection such as questionnaires, 
etc. The references cited in the articles 
are organized in a master bibliography at 
the end of the volume. Happily, there 
are a number of references in one article 
which are, themselves, other selections 
within the volume. This fact the editor is 
careful to point out in the brief introduc- 
tion to each representation. It is felt that 
this organization may be one of the strong- 
est features of the collection. 

A number of articles dealing with present 
attitudes of adolescents and certain inter- 
relationships are presented. However, the 
collection might have been better served 
by greater emphasis on the etiology and 
development of feelings and attitudes. 
There is also in Seidman’s book, a more 
pronounced clinical and pathological orien- 
tation than may be representative for “av- 
erage” situations. Under the broad head- 
ing of understanding and helping adoles- 
cents by individual approaches, two of the 
four cases deal, respectively, with a fire- 
setter in residential treatment and an insti- 
tutionalized schizophrenic. The article by 
Cook dealing with an experimental ap- 

roach to modifying the social stratification 

in a 10th-grade class might represent an 
orientation with which there might be a 
greater sense of identification in the stu- 
dent. 

Over-all, however, the carefulness and 
general thoroughness of the editor is pres- 
ent in a volume of great value to the in- 
structor seeking a medium for, development 
of critical thinking and representation of 
psychological literature in adolescence. It 
is very impressive that such carefulness and 
thoroughness can be present in a volume 
of almost dramatic up-dating.—Harry L. 
Sastow, Instructor in Medical Psychology, 
University of Oregon Medical School. 





> 
GRADUATE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 


Srates, by Bernard Berelson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. 346 pp. $6.95. 


Are BRIEFLY tracing the problems con- 
nected with the establishment of 
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graduate education in the United States, 
Berelson devotes the bulk of his volume to 
the major issues now active in this highly 
important segment of our culture. Little 
attention is given to the master’s programs, 
which this survey shows are now being 
downgraded by the better institutions in 
terms of both requirements and prestige. 
This is partly a consequence of the profes- 
sionalization of the master’s (its require- 
ment in education, %. e., for service in the 
secondary schools), but is also due in large 
measure to the tendency of the major gradu- 
ate schools to concentrate their chief en- 
ergies and talents on their doctoral pro- 
grams. 

Despite the fact that the master’s is 
flourishing in terms of numbers and diver- 
sification, Berelson has serious doubts as to 
its future significance. This is indeed dis- 
couraging to those who viewed strengthen- 
ing the master’s as a means of coping with 
the growing need for college teachers. As 
the author indicates, there is little likeli- 
hood of such a prospect when we consider 
that this degree ae lost greatest prestige in 
the top 12 institutions of the nation, the 
degree’s competitive disadvantage relative 
to the doctorate, and the coolness of both 
industry and our better colleges towards it. 
Major industrial employers, for example, 
differentiate between the holders of master’s 
and doctor’s rather than between the 
master’s and the bachelor’s 

Berelson’s presentation of current prac- 
tices and viewpoints connected with doc- 
toral training in the arts, sciences, and pro- 
fessional fields is masterful. After careful 
reading of the pertinent literature and dis- 
cussion with many informed persons, data 
were compiled by uncommonly skilled ap- 
plication of the questionnaire technique to 
graduate deans and faculty members, re- 
cent recipients of the doctorate, college 
presidents and representatives of industries 
employing sizable numbers of Ph.D.’s. 
Practically all of the important issues and 
controversies associated with such training 
are laid bare, the views of each of these 
groups being assessed on Berelson’s own 
particular set of scales. Berelson, in all 
fairness, must be credited with rare ob- 
jectivity, despite the fact that his personal 
penchants are occasionally apparent. 
Rarely have questionnaire data been pre- 
sented in a more lucid and readable man- 
ner. Tables have been integrated with text 
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in such a way that the latter is supported 
without excess intrusion of the former. 
Regrettably, the wealth of material is not 
conveniently accessible because of the ab- 
sence of an index. 

On the basis of his survey of current 
graduate training, Berelson concludes that 
despite all of the heated controversy there 
has been tremendous progress made in a 
few decades by American graduate schools. 
Having started with a few private centers, 
there have grown up a considerable num- 
ber of state-supported graduate institutions 
which are coming into rapidly increasing 
relative significance, especially in terms of 
the number of doctorates conferred. And 
no longer do Americans look to Europe as 
the home of advanced training. When the 
broad view is taken, the record is exceed- 
ingly impressive. 

Berelson concludes with 19 specific recom- 
mendations pertinent to the graduate pro- 
gram: to the training, the recruitment and 
financial support of the student, the ad- 
ministration and organization of the gradu- 
ate school. He feels strongly that more 
post-doctoral training is needed and there- 
fore suggests that the great universities at 
the top become “super” graduate schools 
concentrating on doctoral and post-doctoral 
programs at the expense of the master’s. 
Finally, he urges the establishment, in 
Washington, of a first-rate —eo 
school with distinguished faculty, pointing 
out that “we are the only major country 
without a first-rate university in the nation’s 
capital.”—Evutis WeITzMaN, Chairman, De- 
partment of Psychology, The American Uni- 
versity. 
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Tue Open AND CLosep MINp, by Milton 
Rokeach. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
447 pp. $7.50. 


Tu jacket of this book claims that it 

springs from “the tradition of such 
works as... The Authoritarian Personality.” 
The comparison is an arresting one, for in 
many ways the books are very similar. Both 
deal with belief systems and present new 
methods of measuring them. Sections of 
both re-present and integrate previous re- 
search by the authors. And, regrettably, 
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both have the problem of response set as 
an alternative explanation to their findings. 

And yet, in a large sense Rokeach’s work 
is an alternative to The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality. While The Open and Closed 
Mind basically concerns itself with the or- 
ganization of belief systems, it deals more 
with structure than with content. Here, 
as he has before, Rokeach gently criticizes 
the authors of The Authoritarian Person- 
ality for confounding the measurement of 
authoritarianism with that of prejudice and 
rigidity. Feeling that the F Scale only 
covers authoritarianism in one direction 
(the political right), he attempts to con- 
struct a measure of general authoritarian- 
ism. Rokeach’s point that it is as possible 
to be dogmatically liberal as to be dogmati- 
cally reactionary is well taken; yet he gives 
the false impression that The Authoritarian 
Personality completely overlooked half of 
the continuum. 

The basic concept in Rokeach’s work is 
dogmatism or “a closed way of thinking 
which could be associated with any ideology 
regardless of content” (p. 4). It differs from 
rigidity in that dogmatism is a broader con- 
cept, more characteristic of belief systems, 
while rigidity is applicable to specific be- 
haviors. Rokeach describes the construc- 
tion of a Likert-type scale to measure dog- 
matism. (Sample items: “Once I get in 
a heated discussion, I just can’t stop” and 
“Communism and Catholicism have noth- 
ing in common.”) Like authoritarianism, 
dogmatism is seen as a general concept, with 
various somewhat unrelated aspects. The 
scale seems to consist of items measuring 
rigidity, authoritarianism, feelings of inade- 
quacy, paranoia, and anomie; it would 
probably yield as many factors as the F 
Scale, yet like that ubiquitous scale it seems 
to hang together well. 

A second scale, the Opinionation Scale, 
is also presented. Its function is to meas- 
ure general intolerance. Each item consists 
of a stem such as “A person must be pretty 
ignorant if...” or “Anyone who ea 
what's going on will tell you that...,” fol- 
lowed by a controversial belief in the field 
of politics, religion, or economics. Since 
ideological content could not be removed 
from this scale as it was in the Dogmatism 
scale, Rokeach has counterbalanced items 
so that there are both negative and positive 
items on each topic. A weakness of the 
Opinionation scale would seem to be the 


loss of its timeliness, since many of the 
items deal with such topics as admission of 
Red China to the UN, General MacArthur, 
and the Rosenbergs. 

The rest of the book consists of studies 
testing deductions from the theory of belief- 
disbelief systems presented in the introduc- 
tory chapters. The development shows a 
rigorous and logical unfolding which sets 
an example of how research should progress. 
Generally, hypotheses are tested by compar- 
ing subjects who are in the top and bottom 
quarters ( or 15%’s) on the Dogmatism scale. 
Subjects generally are college students, but 
Rokeach ranges widely, using English Com- 
munist Party members (who, incidentally, 
are very high on dogmatism despite their 
low prejudice scores), ministers, and labor- 
ers. He even uses ecumenical councils of 
the Catholic Church in a fairly successful 
attempt to document a relationship between 
the amount of situational threat and the re- 
sultant degree of punitiveness. 

At times Rokeach and his associates seem 
too enthusiastic over rather meager findings. 
In other studies, however, measures on the 
two extreme groups elicit astounding dif- 
ferences. For example, 21 of 25, college- 
age “openminded” subjects were unable to 
remember the age at which they stopped 
bed-wetting, whereas all 25 of the dogmatic 
subjects claimed they could remember. 

Despite the fact that in some studies 
group differences are very slight, Rokeach’s 
hypotheses are generally borne out. Com- 
pared to open-minded ones, dogmatic sub- 
jects are more extreme in political ideology, 
less able to synthesize beliefs into a new be- 
lief system, less acceptant of unconventional 
music (such as Shonberg’s), more anxious, 
and more likely to glorify their parents 
unrealistically. 

It is interesting to speculate about the 
acceptance of this work by researchers. Be- 
cause of its absolution of ideological con- 
tent, the Dogmatism scale will probably not 
elicit the zealous reception accorded the 
California scales. At the present tim” the 
scale seems to have little to offer the coun- 
selor dealing with the individual case. Yet 
the book is a neat example of the develop- 
ment of a research area, complete with the- 
ory, instruments, and tests of hypotheses.— 
LAWRENCE S. WRIGHTSMAN, JR., Assistant 
Professor, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





College Impact on Students 


Impact of College—New Dimensions in 
Higher Education, No. 4, 1960. U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. USGPO, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 27 pp. $.15. 


This fourth in the New Dimensions in Higher 
Education series is authored by M. B. Freedman, 
Coordinator of the Mary Conover Mellon Foun- 
dation at Vassar College. The Mellon Foundation 
has been very prominent in sponsoring investiga- 
tions in this area. Impact, as reported here, refers 
to status and changes in student characteristics of 
personality, character, and values. Relatively very 
little systematic attention through research in the 
social sciences has been devoted to this form of 
impact. This lack is undoubtedly due to both the 
complexities involved and to the heavy historical 
precedences inclining investigators and practitioners 
to view impact in terms of intellectual-informa- 


7 

Freedman has done an excellent job of integrating 
in brief fashion the data from a wide variety of 
sources. His analysis is organized under the fol- 
lowing headings: (1) the characteristics of the en- 
tering student; (2) studies of the college as an 
institution with emphasis on student culture and 
characteristics of faculty and teaching; and (3) 
changes in student characteristics during the college 
years. This last named section constitutes the bulk 
of the report and includes extensive sub-sections 
dealing with changes in (a) mental ability, skills 
and knowledge; (b) attitudes and values; and 
(c) personality characteristics. 

The reported material will impress the reader 
who is unfamiliar with the breadth of the source 
materials involved. The reader will be impressed 
also with the disquieting findings of many investi- 
gations, plus the relative paucity of our knowl- 
edge. This seems particularly true when consid- 
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ered in contrast to the magnitude of the higher 
educational enterprise in American culture. 

The foreword points up this challenge in very 
sharp focus by suggesting three alternatives for 
personnel concerned with higher education: ignore 
the matter of such impact (or lack thereof), make 
less immodest claims for same, or make more sys- 
tematic investigations with the view toward in- 
creasing such impact. One wonders what the im- 
pact of this report will be. 


Placement Process in 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


The Placement Process in Vocational Re- 
habilitation Counseling, GTP Bulletin No. 
2, Rehabilitation Service Series No. 545, 
1960. U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. USGPO, Washington 25, D. C. 
104 pp. $.35. 


The proceedings from past Guidance, Training, 
and Placement Workshops provided Thomason 
and Barrett with the bulk of the material which 
they have edited for this issue in the rehabilitation 
series. The material was prepared for use in in-serv- 
ice training programs and in graduate training 
programs with students specializing in rehabilita- 
tion. 

The contents consist of a compilation of “... 
as many of the facts, opinions, and attitudes as 
possible relative to the placement process.” Sep- 
arate chapters deal with the placement process in 
terms of (a) the client, (b) the community, (c) the 
employer, (d) the job itself, and (e) follow-up. 
Additional chapters consider (a) placement in 
small business enterprise, homebound employment, 
and sheltered workshops; (b) special considera- 
tions in placement of the blind; .and (c) special 
studies in placement (concerned with the disability 
areas of mental retardation and of mental illness). 
In this last section are included the number and 
types of job placements made, counselor approaches 
to motivate such employing behavior on the part 
of employers, common on-and-off-the-job adjust- 
ment problems experienced by these clients, and 
how the counselors coped with them. 

Similarly, the chapter on the employer and the 
placement process presents (from previous investi- 
gations) a quite stimulating inventory of employer 
rationales for employing or not employing dis- 
abled workers. 

A section discussing the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies’ statement on “The Physi- 
cally Impaired Can be Insured without Penalty” is 
also included. The excerpts cited are quite em- 
phatic in indicating insurability for workmen's 
compensation to be based upon the relative haz- 
ards of a company’s work and by its accident ex- 
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ience, rather than upon disability characteristics 
of the workers employed. 


Social Organization of the Prison 


Theoretical Studies in Social Organiza- 
tion of the Prison, Pamphlet No. 15, 1960. 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 146 pp. $1.50. 


This report reflects the deliberations of an in- 
terdisciplinary SSRC Conference Group on Cor- 
rectional Organization which met over a period of 
a year and one-half. The social scientists’ consid- 
eration was limited to particular aspects of correc- 
tional life as determined by the topics of research 
investigations in which the individual group mem- 
bers had been involved. The contents are reflected 
in the six chapters. In the first chapter is con- 
sidered the inmate social system and the variations 
between verbal support for and actual behavior 
within the system. The second chapter concerns 
social control within the prison, particularly the re- 
lationship between control and behavior deviating 
from formal custodial norms and the effect of such 
controls on cohesiveness within the prison popula- 
tion. The hypothesis is advanced that pressures 
toward disruptive behaviors are countered by the 
development of illegitimate opportunity structures 
which in turn lead those who rise through such 
channels to exert inhibitory and adaptive influ- 
ences on others. The third chapter deals with 
communication patterns as bases of systems of 
authority and power. One hypothesis states that 
changes in the formal power structure influences 
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communications patterns (and vice versa). An- 
other states that incongruence between communi- 
cation patterns and the requirements of the 
authority system will lead to disorder and anarchy. 

The fourth chapter considers limitations on or- 
ganization of treatment; the fifth, confllicting in- 
terests in correctional objectives; and the sixth, 
the external setting and internal relations of the 
prison. 

The conceptualizations offered appear both com- 
prehensive and stimulating. The report includes 
a heavy loading of references and many suggestions 
for further research. Needless to say, there are 
many implications resulting from these scholarly 
approaches to correctional institutions which ap- 
ply to organizational life in such quite different 
settings as education, government, and industry. 
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Association Activities 





CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


The Branches in Highlight 


The Suncoast Personnel and Guidance Association 


E SUNCOAST PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION is an offspring of the Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association of Pinellas 
County Schools which was organized in 
1950. In the spring of 1959, the Executive 
Board of the Guidance and Personnel As- 
sociation of Pinellas County Schools, real- 
izing that the goals of guidance and counsel- 
ing could be furthered by an affiliation with 
the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation, recommended that branch mem- 
bership application procedures be initiated. 
Necessary steps were taken to fulfill re- 
quirements for branch membership in the 
national organization. This resulted in the 
formation of a new Suncoast Personnel and 
Guidance Association which encompasses 
the seven-county “Suncoast” area of West 
Central Florida and the adoption of a 
constitution at the first fall meeting of 
1959. At this time, the Executive Board 
was authorized to make formal application 
for a branch charter from the APGA. This 
charter was received by the local president, 
Fred W. Hoffman, Coordinator of Testing, 
Pinellas County Schools, at the 1960 APGA 
Convention in Philadelphia. 

The program committee of this organi- 
zation felt that with the increases in the area 
of the number of school guidance personnel, 
educational facilities, industrial expansion, 
and the chartering of Florida Presbyterian 
College and the University of South Florida, 
greater familiarity with these developments 
is highly desirable. Therefore, “Educa- 
tional and Vocational Facilities on the Sun- 
coast” was selected as the general program 
theme for the two succeeding years. 

To give impetus and direction to this 
topic, the Superintendent of Pinellas 
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County Schools, Mr. Floyd T. Christian, 
was asked to speak at the first meeting on 
the topic, ““The Administrator Looks at the 
Guidance Program.” 

A major result of Mr. Christian's discus- 
sion was an evaluative study of the guid- 
ance programs in Pinellas County Schools. 
This self-scrutiny was jointly sponsored by 
NDEA and the Pinellas County Schools. 
This study consisted of three phases, the 
first of which was a self-evaluation designed 
to determine actual guidance services avail- 
able in the schools. The second phase con- 
sisted of a county guidance workshop in- 
volving all counselors and secondary school 
administrators and having as its consultant, 
Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, West- 
chester County, New York. 

The next step was a county evaluation 
by a visiting team of guidance specialists. 
Members of this group were: Chairman, 
Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, Executive Direc- 
tor of APGA; Dr. Harold F. Cottingham, 
Director, Department of Counseling and 
Guidance, Florida State University; Dr. 
Dorothy D. Hayes, Chairman, Graduate Pro- 
gram in Social Work, Florida State Univer- 
sity; Dr. Frank L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance 
Counseling and Testing, U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation; and Dr. Robert O. Stripling, 
Head, Department of Personnel Service, 
University of Florida. 

The 1960-1961 program continues with 
the development of the original theme 
musically paraphrased—“Getting to Know 
You.” This has included a pre-school work- 
shop designed to study adult and vocational 
education, a presentation by school psy- 
chologists concerning their tools and tech- 
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niques, two programs centered around 
higher education and held on the campuses 
of St. Petersburg Junior College and Florida 
Presbyterian College, and an industrial tour 
of the General Telephone Company con- 
ducted by its personnel department. One 
of the highlights has been a program en- 
titled, “A Counselor as a Professional Per- 
son—What He Is and What He Does,” pre- 
sented by Dr. Daniel D. Feder, Dean of Stu- 
dents and Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Denver, and President of APGA. 
The announcement of the programs al- 
ways appear in the monthly newsletter 
which is sent to members as well as other 
interested persons. There has been addi- 
tional participation in the profession by the 
local association’s acting as host for the 1951 
and 1958 Florida Association of Deans and 
Counselors Workshop. Professional growth 
is further evidenced in that 51 per cent of 


the SPGA members belong to APGA. Last 
year eight of these APGA members attended 
the Philadelphia Convention. This year 
five members traveled to Denver. 

Average meeting attendance has been 70 
of the 92 total membership. The current 
SPGA officers are: President— Frances 
Hammond, Coordinator of Guidance, 
Southside Jr. High School, St. Petersburg; 
President-Elect—George Canfield, Coordi- 
nator of Guidance, Largo High School, Lar- 
go; Secretary—Ada Mae Bender, Counselor, 
Largo High School, Largo; Treasurer— 
George Farmer, Counselor, St. Petersburg 
High School, St. Petersburg; Correspond- 
ing Secretary—Barbara Brown, Counselor, 
Northeast High School, St. Petersburg. 

The goal for the future is extended co- 
operative interaction among industry, ed- 
ucation, and business in the “Suncoast” 
area. 
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Outstanding LIBERAL EDUCATION Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal Education issued four times 


Will the College of Arts and Sciences Survive?—Proceedings of the 


constitution—March 1960 Liberal Education 
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A Series on Related Professional Groups 





American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 

REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 
(AACRAO) was founded in 1910 as a means 
of exchange of information between Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers. It developed 
from a membership of 24 people from 19 
institutions to the present 1,570 members. 
In the course of its development, it came to 
represent colleges and universities through- 
out the country, and in its annual meetings 
gave an opportunity for exchange of ideas 
and information. Such information was 
printed in the Bulletin, subsequently 
changed to the Journal, which has since 
developed into College and University. 
This latter publication includes articles of 
general interest in the field of higher educa- 
tion as well as professional discussions. 

The national Association encouraged the 
development of regional Associations and 
between these two types of associations 
there has been constant and increasingly 
valuable exchange. The Association has 
devoted itself to the development of suit- 
able records and transcripts, to school and 
college relations, to professional develop- 
ment of the registrar and admissions officer, 
and to those details of the profession which 
are essential or desirable. The Association 
cooperates with other educational associa- 
tions and seeks to maintain constant rela- 
tions with these groups. At the present 
time, the activities are growing in number 
and scope as the functions of the registrar 
and admissions officer are enlarged. 

The Constitution of AACRAO expresses 
its aims and purposes as follows: “The pur- 
pose of this Association shall be to promote 
the advancement of higher education in its 
fullest and broadest implications.” Further, 
“This organization shall aim specifically to 
advance and professionalize the office or 
offices of admissions, registration, and 
records as established and authorized par- 
ticularly in our member institutions as well 
as in other institutions worthily serving the 
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cause of higher education. Any auxiliary 
educational activity directed toward the 
attainment of this aim is within the purpose 
of this Association. It is not an accrediting 
agency.” 

Membership in the Amercian Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers is on an institutional basis. Any 
institution of higher learning in the United 
States officially recognized by the U.S. Office 
of Education or foreign institutions ap- 
proved by the executive committee of 
AACRAO are eligible for membership. 

The publications of AACRAO are Col- 
lege and University, and pamphlets on Re- 
port of Credit Given, Methodology of 
Enrollment Projects, Retention of Records, 
Record and Transcript Guide, Migration 
of American College Students, Office Ma- 
chine Equipment, Office Forms, Catalogues, 
Space Utilization. There are also pam- 
phlets on education in certain foreign coun- 
tries such as Germany, Canada, Korea, 
Thailand, and the Scandinavian countries. 
The Association also maintains a placement 
service for member institutions and for 
individuals. 

Since admissions officers and registrars 
are constantly dealing with problems of 
personnel and guidance nature, there is 
steady cooperation with personnel and 
guidance people. The work done by APGA 
and done by AACRAO covers much of the 
same territory and it is to be anticipated 
that further and closer cooperation is de- 
sirable for both Associations. 

Present officers are: President—Charles E. 
Harrell, Registrar, Indiana University, 
Bloomington; President-Elect-Ted Mc- 
Carrel, Director of Admissions and Regis- 
trar, State University of Iowa, Iowa City; 
and Secretary—Hattie Jarmon, Executive 
Officer in Charge of Admissions, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


City. 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 





We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


JaMes HatuHuHorN, former Director of 
Counseling at Oregon City, Oregon, and 
Director of Guidance for Power County, 
Idaho, is the new Men’s Counselor in the 
Office of Student Affairs at the University of 
Nevada, Reno. 


Morris KruGMAN, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools, New York City Board of 
Education, has been named to serve as Act- 
ing Associate Superintendent. 


DONALD P. Bertscu has joined the staff of 
Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, 
as Personnel Counselor. Mr. Bertsch was 
formerly a Counselor at Eastern High 
School, Lansing, Michigan. 


EpwIN T. Caring, JR., Associate Dean of 
Admissions of Hofstra College, Hempstead, 
Long Island, New York, has been promoted 
to the position of Director of Admissions. 
Mr. Carine is President of the Long Island 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


Boyp R. SweM who has retired as Director 
of Guidance, Middletown Public Schools, 
New York, is enjoying an extended trip 
abroad with his wife, Daisy. 


Erton A. STANFIELD was appointed Vice 
President, Personnel and Industrial Rela- 
tions, Arkansas Valley Industries, Inc., Dar- 
danelle, Arkansas, on November 1, 1960. 
Formerly he was Personnel Director and 
Management Consultant for the Lufkin 
Foundry and Machine Company, Lufkin, 
Texas. 
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Louis E. Pring, formerly a Teacher at 
Athens and Urbana, Ohio, is now Director 
of Guidance and Counseling Services for the 
Anthony Wayne Schools, Whitehouse, 
Ohio. 


WiiuiaM C. Cort te, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Assistant Director of the Guidance 
Bureau, The University of Kansas, Lawr- 
ence, will assume the position of Professor 
of Education and Director of the Counselor 
Education and Counseling Psychology Pro- 
gram at Boston College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on September 1, 1961. 


Epwarp C. Bryant, Assistant Dean of 
Men, Boston University, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Boston University Personnel and 
Guidance Association in January. He was 
formerly Treasurer of this Association. 


BEATRICE J. Dvorak, Chief of the U. S. 
Employment Service Testing Division, re- 
ceived the Elmer G. Voight Award of the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry on January 17, 1961, in Chicago at 
the Annual Awards Ceremony which was 
held in conjunction with International 
Printing Week. The award was presented 
for her leadership in the development of ap- 
titude test batteries for occupations in the 
printing industry. 


Deceased: 


Grorce E. Myers, Professor-Emeritus of 
the University of Michigan, in Washington, 
D. C., on January 9 at the age of 89 while at- 
tending the White House Conference on 
Aging, where he was serving as delegate 
from Kansas. A member of the staff of the 
University of Michigan from 1917 to 1942, 
Dr. Myers organized the Department of In- 
dustrial Education and served as Professor 
of Vocational Education and Guidance. 
Dr. Myers was President of NVGA in 1931- 
1932 and served as Associate Editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, early pred- 
ecessor of the Journal. He was author 
of the well-known Principles and Tech- 
niques of Vocational Guidance. 
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The GAP Gage 


Our Vision is Showing Again 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


N March, 1959, under the heading, “Let's 
Look Now, Our Professional Vision is 
Showing,” we in this column were gravely 
concerned with the extent of the support for 
GAP, which was being evinced by our 
APGA membership at the time, and I quote: 
“The professional vision of far too many of 
our members is seemingly obscured or is at 
best, short-range . . . The picture is clear and 
unmistakable: APGAns by the thousand 
must tilt their professional vision upward 
and look to the shining stars if APGA is to 
meet the challenge of GAP today and of 
other major challenges of tomorrow .. . 
This is a time to think big and to be big... 
It is a time to look up, but to “dig down.” 

And now, some two years later as we have 
another check-up on our vision, we find that 
it is showing again, but this time, if I “read 
the cards” correctly, it is showing in a much 
more favorable and positive light than in 
1959. There are several reasons for this ob- 
servation. For one thing we were struggling 
at that time to get our membership up over 
10,000 and we finally made it by Convention 
time. Today, as of the end of January, As- 
sistant Director for Membership, Mary 
Janicke, informs me that our total will be 
over 13,500, another new high. This rep- 
resents an increase of nearly 500 during De- 
cember and January, two months which are 
customarily low in membership increase. It 
therefore appears we will come close to a 
total of 14,000 by the end of this fiscal year 
on April 30, 1961. 

The past 90 days, too, have brought re- 
newed interest in GAP. The response to 
our request for helping in meeting the “cash 
crisis” which we had to face on January 28, 
when $19,000 were needed was very good. 
It was not sufficient, however, to meet the 
$4,000 needed beyond the wiping out of our 
Construction Loan ($4,000), payment of the 
regular semi-annual installment of $7,500 on 
our mortgage loan (reducing the latter to 
$120,000), and the some $3,500 interest en- 
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tailed. And so, we must continue unabated 
our drive for funds in the months ahead in 
order to “complete the completion,” which 
we have so long been trying to do, in order 
to get our HQ building in the first class 
shape desired. 

The 50 additional Life Subscriptions 
which became possible when we went to 
some 13,000 members in November are go- 
ing rapidly—33 of them having been sold 
in the interim, with more requests coming 
in for them daily. 

Branch gifts have been coming in much 
more regularly of late and netted us some 
$1,400 in cash during the past two months, 
with a considerable number of additional 
ones either promised or already in the mak- 
ing. It’s “moving-up time” for the Branches 
and 23 of them have been doing just that 
in the past months. Some 88 Branches and 
Associations have made contributions to 
GAP, totaling about $14,000. All but a 
handful of the Branches have made at least 
some contribution to GAP, ranging from 
$10 to $1,245. An all-out attempt is pro- 
jected for getting 100 per cent of them to 
make a GAP gift before the Convention. 

The number of those who have made 
individual gifts to GAP is now approaching 
2,000—a considerable increase during the 
past year and new ones are being added to 
the list daily. The “GAP March of Dol- 
lars” has just recently been launched and is 
bringing a fine response to date. Just think 
what even a single dollar from each of the 
13,500 of us now would mean: It would 
reduce our loan by $13,500 and save us 
$742.50 interest this coming year, $1,485 
interest over a two-year period. 

The moral to our story is clear: We must 
“Catch the Cadence” and join the “GAP 
March of Dollars” to 1605 New Hampshire 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, D. C., NOW. 
Give a buck (s)—don’t just pass the buck. 
Give a lot, give a little, but “for GAP’s sake” 


give something. 








Highlights of a One-Day N.D.E.A. Guidance Institute 


REPORTED by CARRIE R. LOSI 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL guidance workshop 

for all Essex County guidance per- 
sonnel was held on the campus of Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, State College, on May 25, 
1960, as part of the state’s NDEA institute 
activities. The workshop was lead off with 
a keynote address that was followed by eight 
small discussion meetings that proved pro- 
fessionally challenging and stimulating for 
the 200 guidance counselors, teachers, and 
administrators who attended. Discussion 
leaders and consultants were national au- 
thorities in guidance areas. A composite 
summary of the sessions was mimeographed 
and distributed to all who attended so that 
material covered in each of the group meet- 
ings was shared by all and used for follow-up 
in-service conferences in local schools. 
Some of the highlights of the discussion fol- 
low. 

In the keynote address, Dr. Robert Hop- 
pock, of New York University, on the topic 
“Guidance Today and Tomorrow,” dis- 
cussed major areas of concern for develop- 
ing guidance programs: 

1. Find out what you have been hired to do and 
what results your boss expects. 

2. Don’t try to do too much. 

§. If there is more to do than you can get done 
comfortably, establish priorities. List your 
duties in order of their importance and get your 
boss’s approval of this list. 

4. What you do, do well. 

. Remember that the total faculty carries re- 
sponsibility for the total educational program, 
including the guidance program. Your job is 
to help the faculty to do their job. It is not 
their job to help you do your job. Be on tap, 
not on top. 


or 


Carrie R. Losi, Director of Guidance, Newark, 
New Jersey, Public Schools, served as Chairman of 
the May, 1960, Guidance Workshop for Essex County 
guidance personnel. 
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. If your major responsibility is programming, 
catch the obvious mistakes and tell students 
about them. 

. If your major responsibility is college admissions, 
follow up your alumni, find out where they have 
gone, bring them back for group conferences 
with your present students, arrange tours of 
nearby campuses. 

8. If your major responsibility is problem children, 
problem parents, and problem teachers, learn to 
listen. Reflect feelings. Try to understand. 
Get the facts. If anything obviously needs to be 
done, get it done. Don’t expect miracles. 

9. If your major responsibility is tests and records, 
do not collect so many data that you have no 
time left to use them. Take a good stiff course 
in test validation; use no test until you know its 
validity, the population on which it was vali- 
dated, and the population on which the norms 
are based. Remember that the only test scores 
that mean much are those in the top and bottom 
15 per cent of the distribution. 

10. If your major responsibility is vocational coun- 

seling and placement, follow up your alumni, 
find out what jobs they got, bring them back for 

group conferences with your seniors. Plan tours 
of local plants. Cooperate with your State Em- 
ployment Service. Start an elective course in 
occupations for seniors and prospective drop- 


~I 


outs. 

11. Evaluate what you do. Pause now and then to 
appraise it. Ask your students to appraise it. 
Ask your alumni, teachers, administrators, and 
parents for their appraisal. Whenever you can, 
set up simple, controlled experiments; find out 
if those you help do any better than those you 
let alone. 


Dr. Harold Seashore, of the Psychological 
Corporation, on the topic “Interpretation 
and Use of Differential Aptitude Test Re- 
sults’ pointed out: 


Test publishers have attempted in various ways to 
make it easier for test users to guard against their 
ascription of too great precision to any test score. 
When a profile of the DAT scores is plotted on the 
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standard form provided, there is a “rule of thumb 
which says that if the difference in vertical distance 
on the graph between any two scores is less than one 
inch, there probably is no important difference in 
the abilities tested. All such devices are basically 
practical crutches. It is fundamental that all of us 
increase our sophistication about the meaning of 
test score reliability. We must learn to think 
habitually in terms of the standard error of measure- 
ment of test scores. 


Dr. Emanuel Ehrlich, of Jersey City State 
College, on the topic “Effective Techniques 
for the Individual Interview” indicated: 


Some of the elements to be considered include: 


Three Main Functions—not mutually exclusive 


. To secure information—fact finding. 
. To give information—informing. 
. To motivate (some degree of therapy occurs). 


Bernard Ireland, of New York College 
Entrance Examination Board, on the topic 
“Problems Related to College Admission,” 
declared: 


There are only about 35 colleges, the “most popu- 
lar” institutions, which have three or more strong 
first-choice candidates for every place available and 
which may, therefore, deny admission even to some 
candidates who present virtually flawless combina- 
tions of qualifications. Even these colleges take 
some with average records and Board scores (Ten- 
college study: 49 per cent below 600; 12 per cent 
below 500). About 100 “next most popular” colleges 
are likely to take at least 75 per cent of all candi- 
dates who are pretty clearly qualified to do good 
work in those institutions; and about 500 others are 
likely to take almost all who seem reasonably sure to 
pass the work. About 1,200 others admit all appli- 
cants who are “qualified.” 


Dr. Charles Morris, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College, on the topic “Pro- 
viding for the Non-College Student,” stated: 


Our principal job is to make these non-college 
students feel that they are worth while and that we 
are interested in them. This mad rush for mathe- 
matics, etc., makes the non-college feel unwanted 
and that they don’t count. Maybe need to overhaul 
the school. Let’s not decide who is “college mate- 
rial” too soon. 


Dr. Kirk Seaton, Special Services, State 
Department, on the topic “Identifying and 
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Meeting the Needs of Atypical Pupils,” in- 
dicated: 


Assuming that the proper facts are known, i.e., 
the most essential facts, assuming that they are 
recorded in a functional way, how much use of 
them can be made, and how effective are they in 
individualizing the average pupils’ or the deviate 
pupils’ educational experiences. 


Dr. Esther Lloyd-Jones, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College, on the topic 
“Characteristics of Effective Guidance Pro- 
grams in Senior High Schools,” pointed out: 


The present social-cultural crisis in which every 
thing is focused on education and the schools being 
expected to do something about it has created an 
atmosphere of anxiety. Will we be sufficiently strong 
to meet it? The result of this anxiety has been that 
curriculum people are working to revise and add to 
—also are working on “speed-ups.” 

A look at what we, as senior high school counse- 
lors, are asked to do, shows that we are expected to 
organize our work so as to: test, investigate, pre- 
scribe, and indicate quantity and rate of using what 
we prescribe, switch pupils, switch controls, etc. We 
can be likened to dispatchers, loaders, and gate- 
keepers (most valuable role now for colleges). 

We are urged to: 


1. See far horizons in the guidance field. 

2. Try to determine the effectiveness of what we are 
doing. 

3. Study how to make it more effective. 

4. Realize that we can and will do more to be 
effective. 


Dr. Martin Hamburger, of New York 
University, on the topic “Characteristics of 
Effective Guidance Programs in Junior 
High Schools,” declared: 


Briefly, an effective guidance program is one that 
has a good counselor. 


Junior High Pictured as Educational “Hiatus” 


1. Elementary and high school curricula viewed as 
intrinsically valuable. 
2. Work in junior high is complex, youngsters need 
broad understandings. 
3. Occupations should be taught as a liberal art. 
a. Occupations seen as intrinsically valuable—not 
as a means to occupational choice. 
b. In most cases six years remain until occupa- 
tional choices are made. 
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NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 

The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 

The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 

A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 

The Forest Hill Village ‘‘Human Relations Classes” 

Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 
mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $1.00; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guid Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Association, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Danist D. Fapgr, Dean of Students and Professor of Psychology, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
President-Elect: E>warp C. Rozssr, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Past-President: Ducawp S. Arsuce.e, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts 
Treasurer: C. Hanotp McCu ty, Specialist, Counseling and Guidance Division, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


D. C. 
Treasurer-Elect: Fuorp C. Cumaanos, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge 


Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Executive Director: Axtaun A. Hrrcmcock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


General Counsel: Antuur B. Hanson, 729 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Lusiiz O. Caruin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President-Elect, 


SPATE 
Wiruam G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Univer- 


sity, Stanford, California, President-Elect, ACPA 
Wituis E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President- 


Elect, NAGSCT 
Karuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 


New York, President, ACPA 
AsranaM Jacons, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training Program, Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York, New York, President, DRC 
Lrorp H. Lorquist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University of 


Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President-Elect, DRC 

Gsorocr W. Murpay, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland, President-Elect, ASCA 

Cart O. Pasts, Counselor, Walout Hills High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, President, 

C. Wivrietp Scorr, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator of the Department of Guidance and Educational! 
Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey, President, NVGA 

Wituiam E. Trvax, Jr., Director of Student Personnel and Guidance and Head, Counselor Training Program, East 
Texas State College, Commerce, Texas, President, SPATE 

Don W. Twrrorp, Office of Education, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, 


S.W., Washington 25, D. C., President, NAGSCT 
Hsien Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 


Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President-Elect, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 
Archivist: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Guidance Advancement Program: 





- C. C, Dunsmoor, Director, 





Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 

Constitution: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Caarrman oF Committe): Robert L. McCleery, 
Dean of Students Office, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado; Procram Coorpinator (Procram Caare- 
Man): Kenneth B. Ashcraft, Consulting Psychologist, 
2070 South Cook Street, Denver 10, Colorado 

Counselor Preparation and Standards: Willis E. Dugan, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Erbics: Seth Arsenian, Professor of Psychology, Spring- 
field College, Springfield 9, Massachusetts 

Finance: Harold S. Logan, Director of College Re- 
lations, Houschold Finance Corporation, 3200 Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago, Illinois. 


Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Bedford 
Hills, New York 

International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, General College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Dorothy J. Li P, 
Dean of Women, Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania 

Membership: George W. Murphy, Counselor, Catonsville 
Junior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Nominations: Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of Education, 
School of ucation, Boston University, Boston, 

usetts 

Placement: Dorothy L. Arnold, Director of Vocational 
Guidance, Goucher College, Towson 4, Maryland 

Publications: Walter F. Johason, Jr., Professor of Edu- 
cation, Department of Administrative and Educational 
Services, College of Education, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Michigan 


APGA Convention—April 16-19, 1962—Chicago, Illinois 








